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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The Educational Research Bulletin of 
Ohio State University now appears under 
the editorial supervision of Professor W. 
/W. Charters, lately of the University of 
Chicago. The departure of Buckingham 
and the coming of Charters to Ohio are in 
themselves worthy of editorial comment. 
‘Here’s hoping that each will find in his new 
field just the opportunity he has been seek- 
‘ing. The immediate occasion for referring 
to the Bulletin at this time, however; is the 
fact that Mr. Charters writes pointedly and 
well in the issue of October 3 on ‘‘The 
‘Demand and Supply of Teachers.’’ He 
states that for the first time the supply of 
| trained teachers for high schools is greater 
than the demand. Many applicants are 
turned away. 

This is not true, however, of all types 
of teachers; as, for example, teachers of 
Physics and biology. Mr. Charters thinks, 
iherefore, that a bureau of investigation 
should be organized to provide information 
that will enable vocational counsellors to 
direct freshmen in college into the right 
thannel. State departments of public in- 
Struction should also take a hand by pub- 
lishing the facts and seeing to it that in 
State institutions only the candidates for 
Whom there is need are trained. 


Thoroughgoing investigation of demand 
and supply in teacher training is no doubt 
urgently needed; meanwhile there is an- 
other solution to the problem that should 
be urged: The elementary schools can pro- 
vide places for a large number of teachers 
with four years of college work and pro- 
fessional training—not the same training 
that high school teachers are now getting 
but a scholarship comparable, though in 
somewhat different fields, and a training 
even more scientific, specific, and thorough. 
Obviously the college graduate will ordi- 
narily not seek a position as teacher in the 
elementary schools if he can help it. This 
is so, first, on account of the salary sched- 
ule. According to our established tradition 
the salary of the teacher rises as the pupils’ 
heads grow distant from the floor. Like so 
many other senseless customs, this one 
doubtless goes back to some fundamental 
distinction such as that between the aristo- 
crat and the commoner. Of course the edu- 
cation of a ‘‘gentleman’’ should and did 
cost more than that of a shopkeeper. In 
our day the custom might well be honored 
in its breach rather than its observance. 

Two hundred or more of the cities of the 
country have already broken with this tra- 
dition. The time is at hand for all to do 
so. Why should young persons be encour- 
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aged any longer to suppose that they can 
‘‘prepare’’ themselves for teaching in two 
years of work beyond the high school when 
no other profession besides that of educa- 
tion will permit it? The fact is that edu- 
cation lags behind in this respect and 
there is no organized, persistent effort, 
nation wide in scope, to remedy the matter. 
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Give to the work of teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools the same standing in terms of 
qualifications and rewards that now obtains 
in regard to the high schools, and the prob- 
lem of what to do with an oversupply of 
trained high school teachers will cease to 
trouble us for many a day to come. 
J. F. H. 


THE PROJECT AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL LIVING! 


ELLswortH CoLuLines 
Dean, School of Education, University of Oklahoma 


It seems to me that Lowell has inter- 
preted satisfying and worth-while life in 
these lines: 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


This urge to grow is a biological fact for, 
in the words of Lowell, ‘‘whether we look 
or whether we listen, we hear life murmur 
or see it glisten.’’ It may be the songs of 
the birds, the joyous notes of the insects, 
or the glories of the fields. These va- 
ried activities on all sides of us are mani- 
festations of the urge to grow working itself 
out into the wonderful creations of life. 
It is life itself. The child is no exception. 
It is rather a beautiful illustration of the 
creative urge. Purposeful activity is the 
very essence of child life. It may be, for 
instance, finding out something, construct- 
ing something, communicating something, 
competing in something, or perfecting 
something. In any event, the child’s bent 
is to create, to make, to discover, to reach 
onwards, to grow. Its life is an endless 
chain of activities. Purposeful activity is, 


therefore, the creative urge working itself 
out into the many beautiful creations of 
life. It is life itself. 

Purposeful activity is not only the very 
essence of satisfying and worth-while life, 
but it is through purposeful activity that 
things about us change, develop, grow. The 
wild grapevine perhaps illustrates this fact 
clearly. During the showery, sunny spring 
days the vine’s seed sends forth straight, 
rapidly growing shoots with two branched 
tendrils at the end. These tendrils revolve 
slowly through the air, and when one 
touches an object, as a wire or a branch, it 
hooks itself about it and draws up in the 
form of a spiral spring, pulling the shoot 
up after it. A shoot which thus gets a hold 
grows rapidly and sends out more tendrils 
to repeat again the activity until it has 
extended itself above the surrounding 
shrubbery and into the highest neighboring 
tree. The vine thus continues to change, 
develop, grow, through the outcome of one 
activity ever ‘‘leading on’’ to another ac- 
tivity. The indisputable fact here is that 
it is through activity the vine changes, de- 
velops, grows. 

Child growth is essentially the same. It, 


2 Paper read before the discussion group on ‘‘Group and Creative Activities’’ of the Department of 


Superintendence, Boston, February 28, 1928. 
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too, changes, develops, grows through pur- 
poseful activity. Study of the simple in- 
stance of Roly Poly reveals this fact quite 
clearly. Two changes in the child are 
apparent in this instance. The first change 
has to do with changes in the child’s re- 
sponse. These changes involve change in 
the child’s holding of the balls, bowling 
at the Roly Polys, making the triangle, 
keeping scores, etc. The second set of 
changes has to do with change in the child’s 
drive. These changes involve change in 
the child’s readiness to hold the balls in a 
particular way, bowl at the Roly Polys in a 
certain position, to record the scores at a 
particular time, ete. Since the changes in 
drives are projective, they lead the child 
on to further activity along the same or 
similar lines and consequently to more 
changes in response. It is in this fashion 
that the child grows. As the wild grape- 
vine pulls itself up to higher levels by 
means of new tendrils, so does the child 
attain higher levels through changes in its 
drive and response. In either case the in- 
disputable fact is that change, development, 
growth takes place through activity. In 
the former instance it takes place through 
the vine’s tendrils revolving through the 
air, hooking themselves about objects, 
drawing up in the form of spiral spring, 
ete., and in the latter it takes place through 
the child’s making the triangle, preparing 
the score board, bowling at the Roly Polys, 
recording scores, ete. 

The study of life about us reveals an- 
other important fact, namely, that the 
manifold activities on all sides of us are 
not separate, independent, unfolding enti- 
ties, but that each takes place in and 
through an environmental situation of some 
sort. Activity is the very essence of all 
living things, but not for one minute does 
it exist except by contact and interaction 
With surrounding conditions. The wild 
grapevine’s activity reveals this fact. The 
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warm fertile soil of the ravine sets into 
action the vine’s tendency to send out 
straight, rapidly growing shoots with two 
branched tendrils at the end. The air 
medium assists the activity of the ten- 
drils to revolve about in search of some 
branch. This nearby branch discovered 
touches off the activity of the tendril to 
bend about it and to draw up in the form 
of a spiral spring. The shoot thus attached 
to the branch sets off again the activity to 
grow rapidly and to send forth more ten- 
drils to repeat again the series of activities. 
Indeed, to explain fully the part that the 
environmental situation plays in the vine’s 
activity, it would be necessary to take into 
account other things, such as, for example, 
the help or hindrance of neighboring vines, 
plants, ete., but these more noticeable ones 
serve to point out the significance of en- 
vironmental stimuli in the vine’s activity. 
Suffice to say its activity depends upon sur- 
rounding conditions at the time. And the 
ease of the child’s activity is no different. 
There are, in the instance of the Roly Poly 
activity, the balls, the triangle, the school- 
room, the score board, the ruler, the chalk, 
the rules of the game, the bowling lines, 
the children, the teacher, ete. This activity 
could not exist one second without this en- 
vironmental situation. It depends solely 
upon surrounding conditions—the school- 
room, the children, the teacher, Roly Polys, 
etc. Purposeful activity is not, in this 
sense, a separate, independent, unfolding 
affair. It takes place in every instance in 
and through an environmental situation of 
some kind. It cannot exist without sur- 
rounding conditions. It involves sharing 
of some kind in every instance. 

It seems to me that the study of life about 
us sheds important light on social living. 
The first important fact is that living is 
continuous pursuit of purposeful activity 
of some kind. There seems to be no ex- 
ception to this finding, for purposeful activ- 
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ity of some sort is observable on all sides 
of us at all times. The second important 
fact is that change, development, growth 
takes place in and through purposeful ac- 
tivity. This, too, seems to be the rule of 
life. The third important fact is that pur- 
poseful activity always takes place in and 
through an environmental situation. The 
activity of the wild grapevine takes place 
in and through a situation involving warm 
fertile soil, air, branches, trees, other vines, 
ete. So does the child’s activity. The Roly 
Poly activity, for example, takes place in 
and through an environmental situation in- 
cluding a classroom with Roly Polys, chil- 
dren, teacher, books, score board, ete. Life 
about us thus appears to be a form of social 
living which involves the growing of all 
together through the pursuit of differen- 
tiated activities, each dependent on others 
in some manner. The outstanding charac- 
teristics of this form of social living are 
along three well-defined lines. First, it is 
active. It provides opportunity for each 
individual to pursue activities along his 
own lines. Second, it is changeable. It 
involves continuous growth on the part of 
all individuals along their own lines. Third, 
it is social. It depends upon the codpera- 
tion of all in the pursuit of activities. Pur- 
poseful activity is, in this sense, the very 
foundation of social living; it is social 
living. 

Since the school is an institution estab- 
lished by society for the purpose of en- 
riching social living, it would seem in the 
light of the foregoing that its most con- 
sistent function would be to provide oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to pursue 
purposeful activities. Perhaps a brief de- 
scription of a school founded upon this 
conception will indicate what such a school 
does for boys and girls. The curriculum 
of the Junior High School of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma is organized entirely 
around the purposeful activities of the 
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boys and girls of this school. The tradi. 
tional school organization is completely 
ignored in every particular. The function 
of this school, we believe, is to enrich the 
present lives of the boys and girls of this 
school in their own time and in their own 
measure. We have excursion projects, or 
purposeful study of community problems, 
because investigation and exploration of 
their own and other people’s environment 
is a normal phase of their expanding life. 
We have story projects, or purposeful com- 
munication through reading, story telling, 
dramatization, singing, and writing because 
at this age it is almost impossible to supply 
the demand for stories. Play projects are 
a vital part of the life of these boys and 
girls. The more vigorous and challenging 
the play, the more it appeals to them. Foot- 
ball, baseball, basket ball, all forms of 
athletics are pursued by both boys and girls. 
And of course boys and girls like to make 
things, hence our construction projects in 
wood, metal, leather, repair jobs, cooking, 
sewing, and the like. Finally, we have dis- 
covered that boys and girls of this age want 
to be highly proficient in particular activ- 
ities, hence our skill projects in type- 
writing, handwriting, mechanical drawing, 
dancing, instrumental music, debating, 
publie speaking, oratory, ete. 

Boys and girls in this school pursue five 
different lines of projects. The first line 
is the Excursion Project. It involves pur- 
poses of boys and girls to find out some- 
thing—to explore, to investigate, to dis- 
cover. Its scope is wide. It includes, in the 
first place, purposeful study of civic activi- 
ties. This includes the whole range of civic 
activities carried on in life outside of 
the school. In the second place, it includes 
purposeful study of industrial activities. 
This includes the whole field of industrial 
and vocational activities. In the third 
place, it includes purposeful study of nat- 
ural phenomena. This includes the whole 
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range of plant life, animal life, and earth 
and sky. The second line is the Story 


Project. It involves purposes of boys and 
girls to communicate something—to con- 
verse, to dramatize, to tell. Its scope is 
exceedingly broad. In the first place, it is 
not limited to any particular form of com- 
munication. It includes communication 
through writing, story telling, dramatiza- 
tion, and reading. In the second place, it 
is not limited to any particular content of 
communication. It includes a wide range 
of stories in fiction, biography, history, 
fables, legends, outdoor life, poetry, drama, 
essays, travel, and industry. The third line 
is the Construction Project. It includes 
purposes of boys and girls to construct 
something—to make, to produce, to fashion. 
Its scope is wide. It includes purposeful 
construction in wood, metal, paper, tex- 
tiles, leather, raffia, reed, rope, clay, paint, 
water colors, and foods. The fourth line is 
the Play Project. It includes purposes of 
boys and girls to compete in something— 
to win, to beat, to outdo. Its scope is broad. 
It includes purposeful study of a wide 
range of indoor and outdoor games, sports, 
and contests. The fifth line is the Skill 
Project. It includes purposes of boys and 
girls to perfect something—to excel, to 
exceed, to be proficient. It includes pur- 
poseful study of a wide range of activities 
in manipulation, vocal expression, written 
expression, and muscular expression. The 
following typically illustrate some of the 
activities of this school: 


I. THe Excursion Progecr 


How beaten biscuits are made 

How Norman gets its water 

How the Daily Oklahoman is published 
How the Ford is assembled 

How Norman is governed 

How James is tried in the Juvenile Court 
How Norman spends its dollar 

How Merit makes our bread 

How Mr. Smith runs his bank 
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How Mr. James makes our flour 
How the Wendell Company makes chocolate 


candy 


How our homes are protected from fire 

How our homes are lighted by the Oklahome 
City Power Plant 

How Mr. Leach runs his dairy 

How the Sunshine Home cares for children 

How the Oklahoma City Ice Plant makes our 


ice 


How Mr. Thompson runs our historical museum 

How Mr. Lewis gins cotton 

How the Wilson Packing Company prepares 
our meat, ete. 


II. 


Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Patch 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Green 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 
Dramatization 


Tue Story Project 


of Silas Marner 

of Courtship of Miles Standish 
of An Indian Legend 

of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 


of Grandmother’s Wedding 

of The Flower Fairies 

of Hoosier Schoolmaster 

of Pioneer Life of Grandfather 
of Tom Sawyer 

of Penrod 

of Chester Gump 

of King Lear 

of Miss Minerva and William 


of Huckleberry Finn 
of Penrod and Sam 
of Seventeen 

of Money, Money 


III. THe Construction PRoJEcT 


How we prepared our luncheon party 
How Sam made his radio 
How John removed the water from our aqua- 


rium 


How Willie made his aeroplane 
How Mary made her cooking apron 


How Lillie made her house rug 

How Bill made his library table 

How Fannie made her jewel box 

How Sarah made her leather handbag 
How Jane made her flower basket 

How Thomas made his hall tree 

How Lula made her Easter dress 
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How James repaired his phonograph 

How Mary made her Indian blanket 

How Margaret made her table scarf 

How Lillie made her boudoir cap 

How Bob upholstered his mother’s rocking 
chair 

How Fannie made her Indian moccasins 

How Jennie made her card case 

How George made his puttees 

How Christine made her Indian basket 

How Jane made her serving tray 

How William made his nut bowl 

How Susie made her Indian vase 

How Celia made her Egyptian bowl 

How Reta made her Valentine cards 

How Lorena made her painting of Snowbound 


IV. THe Pray Prosecr 


Tennis 

Football 

Basket ball 
Volley ball 
Track 

Baseball 
Boxing 
Tumbling 
Wrestling 
Swimming 
Hiking 

Skating 

Indoor baseball 
Balloon ball 
Ball push 
Dodgeball 
Easter Party 
Hallowe’en Party 
Valentine Party 


V. Toe Sx Progecr 


How to engage in debating 

How to engage in dramatic reading 

How to tell stories 

How to sing alto in the Glee Club 

How to write a short story 

How to write shorthand 

How to use the touch system of typewriting 
How to play the flute in the school orchestra 
How to do mechanical drawing 

How to do pen lettering 

How to engage in folk dancing 
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Our concern is not to teach subjects nor 
to be guided by any course of study. Our 
sole aim is to help the boys and girls of 
this school to pursue their own activities 
better and more fruitfully. The content 
of the school activities is made up of those 
things that intrinsically function in carry- 
ing forward successfully the activities of 
the boys and girls at the time. The pupil’s 
activity is not made a vehicle to teach the 
conventional school subjects. The conven- 
tional school subjects as such are ignored 
completely. The subject matter of these 
subjects is used only at such times as it 
functions genuinely in enabling boys and 
girls to realize better their own chosen pur- 
poses. And in such instance this material 
is selected and planned by the pupils at the 
time it functions in their activities. It is 
never planned from above and handed 
down to the pupils in the form of nicely 
prepared exercises. The curriculum, in 
other words, is made ‘‘on the spot’’ by boys 
and girls and the teacher in conference. 
The pupils choose, plan, execute, and judge 
their own results under the guidance of 
their teachers. They budget their own time. 
The daily schedule is of course extremely 
flexible. 

The experiment has not progressed far 
enough to yield statistical results, but it 
may be significant to say that we do not 
propose to apply the conventional standard- 
ized tests solely to measure the amount of 
information and skill acquired by the boys 
and girls. We literally do not care whether 
or not a youngster can memorize a given 
algebraic formula, or a row of historical 
facts. What we want to know is how far 
has a school like the present one succeeded 
in changing the boys’ and girls’ conduct in 
their own ‘“‘life acts.’” How much better 
ean they initiate, choose, understand their 
purposes, how much more intense and per- 
sistent is their drive, how much more 
skilled are they in initiating, choosing, and 
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evaluating the means needed in realizing a 
given end, how much more thorough is their 
execution of plans, how much better is their 
initiation, evaluation, and choice of im- 
provements in their own conduct, etc.? 
These are points that give us much con- 
eern for it seems to us social living demands 
success along these lines. We feel that 
social life demands that boys and girls be 
able to initiate and choose fruitful pur- 
poses, find and learn the means necessary 
in the attainment of chosen purposes, ex- 
ecute the formulated plans effectively, and 
finally be able to judge successes and fail- 
ures and provide means for improvement. 
We have been able to note improvements of 
boys and girls along these lines: 


1, The pupils do well in their work. They 
take pride and joy in doing effectively the 
things they set out to do. 

. The pupils like their school. They spend 
hours in the library reading for the sake 
of the fun they derive from reading good 
books. Attendance is almost perfect. No 
disciplinary problems of any kind arise. 

3. The pupils are optimistic. They are happy 
in their work. They think their school can 
be improved in many ways. They accept 
responsibility and meet failures with a de- 
termination to do better. 

4, They are learning how to think. They are 
learning to base their thinking on reliable 
facts instead of their own prejudices. They 
often disagree with their teachers, but al- 
ways because they consider the facts they 
have gathered on a point justifies such dis- 
agreement. 

5. They are learning how to study. They 
know how to find material, how to interpret 
facts, how to assemble facts to prove points, 
and how to use materials. 

6. They are learning how to work together. 
They are reaching a point where they are 


no 


willing to consider what others have to say 
and do regarding things. 

7. They are learning how to purpose. They 
are learning how to discriminate in their 
choice of purposes. They are reaching a 
point where they base their choice on the 
merits of a thing. Their range of purposes 
is widening. 

8. They are learning how to formulate plans. 
They are learning how to select the neces- 
sary means for achieving their chosen pur- 
poses. They know where to find these 
means, and how to formulate them in a plan 
for use. 

9. They are learning how to perform things 
effectively. They are learning how to use 
things—books, apparatus, materials—in 
attaining their chosen purpose. 

10. They are learning how to discover successes 
and failuresin theirown work. They are reach- 
ing a point where they see some of their 
own mistakes and how to improve them. 


We feel in conclusion that a school which 
sets boys and girls free to pursue purposes 
that have meaning and value to them, in 
the pursuit of which they gain power to 
initiate, to judge, to discriminate, to im- 
prove, and to press forward to ever-ex- 
panding purposes is providing a basis for 
real growth and the acquisition of the real 
values of social living. Wise purposing, 
intelligent planning, effective execution, 
and critical judging seem to be of real 
value in social living. It is for this reason 
that we are concerned in making progress 
along these lines rather than along the con- 
ventional high school subjects. When we 
view boys and girls in social life we feel 
obligated to afford them wise guidance in 
the pursuit of purposeful activities, for it 
is through such enterprises that they grow 
in the real values of social living. 








ARE WE BUILDING OR DESTROYING PERSONALITY?! 


Garry CLEVELAND MYErs 
Head, Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


A baby begins to give expression to ideas 
and to ask questions, about as soon as he 
can point and grunt. We parents then are 
likely to become annoyed by his interroga- 
tions, to ignore him or to demonstrate our 
disapproval. We may do worse: we may 
smile or laugh at him; still worse, we may 
have the child repeat his question or re- 
mark in the presence of our friends so that 
they also may laugh at him. But rarely 
does the little child attempt to be funny in 
such instances. His limited experience and 
inadequate control of speech make it hard 
for him. When we laugh or smile at him 
he does not understand us. He feels that 
surely he must have done or said some- 
thing wrong; therefore, he becomes self- 
conscious. He begins at this very early 
age to censor his remarks, to keep silent 
when he otherwise would have the urge to 
speak ; or he speaks amid considerable fears. 

No matter, then, how funny what the 
baby or the older child says or asks may 
seem to us, we should never even smile at 
him. Otherwise we injure him, for we re- 
press two basic urges in his education, 
namely, his zeal to learn and his eagerness 
for self-expression. How often you and I 
still seal our lips when to ask a question 
would reveal to us a world of information! 
Rather than betray our ignorance and pro- 
voke the subtle ridicule of our associates, 
we choose to be dumb, and to expend our 
energies at indicating wisdom by our 
silence. 

We destroy personality in the baby as 
we are discourteous to him, as we ridicule 


his efforts at inquiry and expression; we 
build up personality in him as we are cour- 
teous to him, as we further his attempts at 
self-expression. 

When will parents learn to labor for an 
atmosphere at home in which the child 
may freely give vent to his curiosity 
and in which the adult will endeavor hon- 
estly to answer all the questions of the 
little learner? When will the home become 
a place for free expression by the child 
who, without undue repression, learns 
enough of self-control that others may ex- 
press themselves also? 

Let none suppose that the child who has 
never learned what ‘‘no’’ means or who has 
not acquired the alphabet of self-control 
will have no personality fears. His lack of 
self-control will make a keener sufferer of 
him. The child who learns, without undue 
repression, to respect the rights of others 
and to show appropriate consideration for 
their feelings will have favorable oppor- 
tunities for developing a comfortable per- 
sonality. That is an ideal home where every 
one is courteous to every other one, where 
each feels free to express himself with the 
assurance that he has sympathetic listeners, 
but where no one holds the center of the 
stage unduly long. 

In many a home the tiny baby is a toy to 
be played with and admired by relatives 
and guests. As soon as the child can walk 
he is encouraged by his parents to tote his 
toys out for the attention of the guests, to 
spout off pieces, to do little stunts—any- 
thing which will force the visitors to marvel 


2 Address delivered December 28, 1927, at the annual banquet of the Ohio Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 
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at the wonders of this child. (Incidentally 
these parents are strong believers in in- 


heritance.) So much does this child be- 
come the center of attention that he habit- 
ually expects it always. But as he grows 
older he becomes repellant to the same 
adults who used to marvel at his clever- 
ness. To others also he becomes a social 
nuisance. The child finds that attention 
is shifting rather suddenly away from him, 
although he continues to behave almost ex- 
actly as he had been accustomed to behave. 
He, therefore, suffers terribly. But wise 
parents do not harm their little ones in such 
a fashion; nor do they ignore them. They 
act toward their children as toward normal 
personalities. 

One of the blows to personalities of chil- 
dren in the home is the parents’ fervent 
worship of conventions. They expect the 
child to welcome guests, to converse with 
them, and to perform the myriad tricks of 
“social niceties’? just as mechanically as 
adults. The little child, far more honest 
than adults, finds these formalities annoy- 
ing when they are forced upon him; fear 
of folk in him then comes to be inevitable. 
“‘How can I cure my child of shyness?’’ is 
a question parents often ask. Shyness cer- 
tainly is easier to prevent than to correct. 
Let parents cultivate within themselves 
habits of courtesy to the child; let them re- 
spect his feelings. He owns his tongue. 
His hands are his. He speaks when he 
has the urge, and he extends his hand of 
welcome when he feels no fears in doing so. 
Let parents set good models in social graces 
before the child. 

The little child of three insists that we 
shall look into his eyes when we answer 
him. He may seize us by the ear or nose 
so as to turn our eyes on him. The child 
of six or seven is not so eager for our eyes; 
much less so is the child of ten or sixteen. 
The adolescent youngster finds himself 
more comfortable when his eyes are fixed 
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upon a crevice in the ceiling, a distant twig 
beyond the window, or a knot hole in the 
floor. Why this tremendous difference? 
There is an answer. It is fear of folk. A 
good deal of this fear has been engendered 
by the home. 

Now let us inquire into the contribution 
of the school to feelings of inferiority, to 
personality fears. In the average school 
the child soon learns that he rarely may ask 
a question lest he interfere with the routine 
of the class. If he has some tale of joy or 
sorrow to relate, the teacher has no time 
to listen to it. If he comes to school before 
the time for ‘‘books,’’ he silently must go 
to work. The teacher has a thousand things 
that she must do before the school begins. 
She has a very heavy schedule for the day 
and she must lose no time. 

About the first day in school the child 
discovers how to hold up and wave his hand 
to get attention. He, like his comrades, 
then begins a practice which will prove a 
common torture through his whole school 
life. When one child is called upon to read 
or to answer a question he must speak very 
promptly else another child will take his 
place. The teacher, who feels the need of 
haste, unconsciously betrays impatience if 
the pupil pauses; and the eager other chil- 
dren demonstrate their readiness to rob 
their classmate of his opportunity. They 
do not wait until the child who is attempt- 
ing to recite sits down or says, ‘‘I do not 
know.’’ They wave their hands almost as 
soon as the questioned pupil arises. Their 
motive cannot be to help. There’s nothing 
altruistic in their urge. It is wholly sel- 
fish. ‘‘Let me speak; I can answer it! 
Let him sit down; me! me! me! call on 
me!’’ is the attitude of nearly every other 
child. Most of them are wishing he would 
fail and fall that they might rise upon his 
‘‘corpse’’ to the approval of the teacher. 

Rather than to make himself a tool for 
his tormentors, the pupil trying to recite 
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prefers to answer even when he knows the 
answer to be wrong. But how can he think 
amidst such annoyances? How can he feel 
comfortable then? How can he forget him- 
self and keep his mind upon what he is 
supposed to do? How can he learn, under 
these conditions, freely to express himself? 
A few grow calloused, hardened by this 
immoral atmosphere; but most are forced 
thereby to have more fear of folk. 

When will the schoolroom be a place 
where children learn to have such con- 
sideration of their comrades that when 
anyone attempts to recite and think upon 
his feet, all others will help him by their 
sympathetic silence? 

Perhaps the greatest fear the pupil suf- 
fers in the classroom is the fear of ridicule. 
He dreads to have his comrades laugh at 
him. Laughter in the schoolroom is caused 
more often by the misfortune of a pupil 
than by any other reason. Without sugges- 
tion from the teacher, children readily will 
laugh at questions and replies by other chil- 
dren which by the laughers are considered 
stupid. Those who laugh express a feeling 
of superiority as they stamp the victim 
with the painful feeling of inferiority. The 
average teacher not only tolerates such ex- 
pression of immoral fun but may also en- 
courage it by a gesture or remark which 
becomes the signal for the class to laugh at 
the suffering child. 

Now the average teacher is not aware of 
what she is doing in such instances. She 
just does it. Human nature motivates her. 
She gets out of it a kick, a feeling of su- 
periority. Her remark or gesture causes 
something. It makes the other children 
laugh. By their laughter her attention is 
diverted from the injured child. Such re- 
marks, therefore, and sarcasm are not at 
all uncommon in the upper grades, the 
junior, and the senior high school by the 
teacher. For the same reason the teacher 
may, and often does, feel impelled to ask 
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questions of individual pupils for no other 
reason than to show them up and to make 
them feel uncomfortable. If, on the other 
hand, the teacher wishes to do most to pro- 
mote the learning and the personality of 
the child she, as a rule, will not ask him to 
answer orally a question which she knows 
he cannot answer. Shame and ridicule are 
dangerous tools of discipline. They almost 
never motivate to greater effort. Instead, 
they tend to destroy learning morale and to 
impair the pupil’s personality. 

Under the direction of the writer, Mrs. 
Dorothea Doane Keplinger, a teacher, made 
a study of ‘‘Classroom Fears,’’ which she 
read before the Ohio Academy of Science 
in April. She interviewed 100 seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, 50 girls and 50 
boys. Ninety-six of these hundred children 
said they were always bothered when other 
children laughed at their mistakes. 

Here are some of their remarks: ‘‘I feel 
ashamed’’ (22 answering); ‘‘I don’t feel 
very well’? (8); ‘‘I feel embarrassed” 
(8); ‘‘I get nervous’’ (7); ‘‘I feel like 
not reciting any more’’ (7) ; ‘‘I feel bad” 
(5); ‘‘I get red in the face’’ (5); ‘‘I feel 
funny’’ (4). From one to three said: “I 
feel that I will make a mistake’’; ‘‘I 
blush’’; ‘‘I feel like erying’’; ‘‘I feel it is 
all wrong’’; ‘‘I feel I ought to correct it’’; 
“‘T get frightened’’; ‘‘I get angry’’; “I 
get excited’’; ‘‘I turn hot’’; ‘‘I feel as if 
I don’t know anything’’; ‘‘I feel as though 
I were a dunce’’; ‘‘I feel awkward’’; ‘‘I 
have to stop’’; ‘‘I feel as though I am be- 
low the last one in my sttdies’’; ‘‘I feel 
sorry’’; ‘‘I feel that it is injustice to the 
speaker’’; ‘‘I feel foolish’’; ‘‘It mixes 
me up’’; ‘“‘I blame myself for getting 
up.’’ 

Eighty-five said they were annoyed when 
hands were raised while they were trying 
to recite. Seventy-six reported specific 
memories of ridicule in home or school. 
There was no noticeable sex difference nor 

















any marked relationship to excellence in 
scholarship or mental rating. 

One of the devil’s own devices for de- 
stroying personality in children is a prac- 
tice which seems widely to prevail in ele- 
mentary schools. <A child is called upon to 
read, to tell a story or real experience, or 
to make a book report. He spends a few 
minutes or less in doing so. His classmates 
then devote considerably more time in 
picking out the errors in his efforts. While 
reciting his part, he inevitably is well aware 
of the adverse criticisms which they are 
preparing. He finds it hard to center his 
attention upon what he wants to say. These 
distractions and his personal discomfiture 
make him all the more likely to make mis- 
takes in English. Both thought and speech 
are difficult for him. As soon as his last 
word is uttered, up go about a score of wav- 
ing hands to announce the organized on- 
slaught. Like hungry vultures these forty 
youngsters pounce on their comrade. When 
they have had their fill at picking him to 
pieces, there is little left of him but 
“bones.’’ At least he often feels that way. 

This practice has been often praised: ‘‘It 
teaches children to be critical in making 
judgments and to be conscious of good 
speech.”” But as it is practised it doubt- 
less does not have either of these results. 
Rather it gives pleasure in fault-finding, 
makes one child’s loss another’s gain, en- 
genders selfishness, and certainly destroys 
personality in the pupil who is overcriti- 
cized. Furthermore, with so much empha- 
sis upon the errors, the mistakes by this 
method are stamped into the minds of the 
children so that more is lost to learning 
than is gained. 

The tendency toward more standardiza- 
tion, the modern mania for speeding, the 
growing size of classes, the growing inter- 
ruptions of the regular program by special 
exercises and events, the numerous annoy- 
ances to teachers incident to supervision— 
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all tend to center the attention upon subject 
matter rather than the learner. These de- 
velopments are likely to make the teacher 
more and more a machine and to lead her 
to deal with her pupils more as mechanisms 
than as personalities. 

So much for the way we are destroying 
the child’s personality in the home and 
school. What are we doing to build it 
up? 

Not all parents are insensible to their 
obligations and their place in the education 
of the child. Some consider parenthood a 
great profession. Here ard there are 
parents who are earnestly attempting to un- 
derstand their children, and who effectually 
are teaching children self-control so that 
they will not meet with undue conflict in 
their self-expression. Many parent groups, 
particularly parent-teacher groups, are 
meeting for directed study in problems of 
parenthood and child guidance. As fur- 
ther evidence of interest, about 800 parents 
altogether in the past few years have been 
regularly registered students in the pa- 
rental education courses. at Western Re- 
serve University. 

Some good things are happening in the 
school. There are efforts here and there 
at greater informality in the classroom. 
The question and answer recitation grad- 
ually is giving place to codperative group 
activities which are closely linked up with 
real life. More time is being given to di- 
rected study. Better textbooks are being 
written for the child; some practically 
make the pupil his own teacher and let him 
work at his own rate of speed. The work 
book idea, which is growing rapidly, and 
the many splendid units of individual in- 
struction now available are all helping to 
relieve the child from much annoyance of 
the teacher and his classmates. These 
newer self-teaching exercises help also to 
relieve the teacher from considerable drud- 
gery, giving her more opportunity to ex- 
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press a human interest in her pupils and to 
give them far more personal attention. 
But all these better things are coming 
slowly. 

Looking at the problem from the angle 
of the school, there seem to be certain lines 
of effort which would appear to be effective 
for promoting better personalities in chil- 
dren. Here are a few: 

Let the principal and teacher spend more 
time in home-school relationships. When 
conferences with parents reduce her time 
for supervision and formal class work, she 
will happily ‘‘neglect’’ the supervision and 
the class. The supervisor will devote her 
major interest to inspire her teachers to 
attempt to understand their children and 
their parents better. The child who knows 
that his teacher really cares for him and 
for his loved ones, cares for his joys and 
sorrows and wants to hear about them, will 
do almost anything for her that she wishes 
him to do. Such human touches offer her 
the greatest opportunity for motivating 
learning efforts and success. The more 
time the teacher spends effectually in these 
relationships the more her pupils will es- 
teem her. The more they genuinely care 
for her, the harder will they study and the 
faster will they learn. 

No live principal or teacher will neglect 
the opportunity to become an active mem- 
ber of the parent-teachers’ association, to 
attend its meetings, and to contribute 
toward its program. 

In the kindergarten and the lower grades 
the teacher has rare opportunities often to 
confer with parents concerning problems of 
home guidance. To help the parent with 
these problems is to help their children get 
on better in their whole school life. The 
teacher can inspire the parent to read good 
books on child health and child guidance. 
Often also the teacher can acquire consid- 
erable help in her school work from parents 
by listening to their remarks about their 
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children and about what they expect the 
school to do for them. 

In order that the teacher may put more 
human touches in her teaching, those who 
are responsible for her program and who 
inspect her teaching can do much. Let 
there be fewer interruptions of her work. 
Let all her supervisors grow more human 
and considerate in their attitude toward 
her. Let all of them be salesmen rather 
than critics and inspectors. Let them in- 
spire the teacher, by example, to center her 
attention on the child, on how he learns 
and feels, and let her get away from the 
machinery of formal methods. 

Reduce the number of essentials which 
her children are supposed to master. Show 
her how to guide them into accurate learn- 
ing, into more successes as they try to learn, 
and fewer failures. 

Relieve the teacher and her pupils from 
so many timed standard educational tests. 
Take away from her suggestion of the stop 
watch. Quit urging her to turn her teach- 
ing into testing. Remove the pressure from 
outside that she must always race her pupils 
at high speed. Encourage her to develop 
in the classroom a comfortable attitude. 

Quit holding up before the teacher a 
jumping, moving classroom as an ideal one. 
Rather make her feel that quiet, comfort- 
able, well-directed energies at learning are 
to be desired; that calm and poise are in- 
dispensable to good teaching and good 
learning. Encourage her to strive for a 
happy fireside atmosphere. 

But there is no use telling children not 
to raise their hands, until the situation 
stimulating such a habit has been corrected. 
A few teachers who thought the hand-rais- 
ing habit bad have had their children 
stand instead; but a whole child is per- 
haps more disturbing to the pupil at- 
tempting to recite than a hand, which is 
but a fraction of a child. A few other 
teachers have had their children manifest 
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by the way they look and sit that ‘‘they 
know the answer.’’ Bulging eyes, con- 
torted trunks and straining spines result. 
Remove the cause. Teach children to co- 
operate by waiting silently until the pupil 
trying to recite has finished. Then let 
the teacher call upon another pupil 
whom she chooses, not upon the grounds of 
how he sits or looks or brandishes his feet 
or hands, but on the basis of what it is she 
wishes him to do and upon how well she 
estimates that he can do it. Let the pupil 
ealled upon feel free to take all the time 
he wishes to respond, or feel free to say he 
does not know. 

When a pupil is reciting, don’t, Dear 
Teacher, interrupt him. Listen cour- 
teously. His classmates may imitate you 
if you do. He is likely to make some state- 
ments which are not correct, and to stumble 
in his grammar. After he has ended, you, 
rather than his classmates, ought to say 
correctly what he has said wrong. Say it 
without haste ; say it sympathetically, never 
with an attitude of blame or chastisement. 
Let his comrades point out a few good 
things about his recitation; but rarely let 
them criticize adversely. Bad as it is for 
children to hear answers that are wrong or 
statements incorrectly rendered, it is con- 
siderably worse to interrupt the child every 
time he uses a wrong word. If we can 
help the child to feel at ease when he speaks 
before the class, his errors will decrease 
enormously. He will take time to think 
and to find the proper phrase and word 
to express his thoughts. 

In a study of several hundred school 


children in certain phases of arithmetic 
whom I have tested individually in the last 
few years, I find that a child often, after 
making a wrong answer in simple number 
combinations, will follow it by correct re- 
sponse immediately. If to 9 times 7 he 
answers 72, for example, he may say ‘‘63”’ 
almost in the same breath. How much hap- 
pier the child would be, how much more 
economical his learning, if he always felt 
comfortable to take ample time to criticize 
his own associations and remarks before 
he gave expression to them, rather than to 
suffer from the great annoyance at discoy- 
ering the errors after they had been ex- 
pressed ! 

Reduce the waste in oral recitation. 
Provide more supplementary materials. 
Make greater use of the rapidly developing 
individual instruction units which call for 
no stop watch, which allow each child to 
work at his own rate of speed and to check 
himself upon the accuracy of his work. 
More use of manifolded exercises will help 
relieve the teacher from a deal of unneces- 
sary drudgery. She, so relieved, can have 
more time for individual instruction, more 
time also to hear about Annello’s mother’s 
rheumatism, about the little baby brother 
in Cecelia’s home, about the family where 
the father has been out of work, or about 
the marked success of big sister Sue. 

It takes time to be human. Heartstrings 
cannot stand the strain of a stop watch. 
The child is more than a machine. Let us 
quit destroying the best in him. Let us 
strive, instead, to build in him a comfort- 
able, happy personality. 











INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 


CHILDREN—II? 


Sara E, CHAsE 
Principal, Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


III. Free Reapine 


During the five months of this investiga- 
tion, 221 boys and girls of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades read 1198 books by 563 
authors. Ten boys and four girls did not 
read any book during this time. One girl 
read 86 books; one boy, 66. The average 
number read by the boys was 8; by the 
girls, 10. 

Stories about children or adults were 
most popular with both boys and girls. 
Stories with backgrounds from history had 
second place; stories about animals, third 
place. The fourth grade read more history 
not in story form than either the fifth or 
sixth grade did. The sixth grade went far 
ahead of the other two grades in reading 
stories with backgrounds from history. 


TABLE I 
DIFFERENCES IN THE AMOUNT OF FREE READING 
Done By 221 Fourtn, Firru, anp SixtH GRADE 
CHILDREN DurinG A Periop oF Five Monts 








Number of children in Grade 4........... 
Number of children in Grade 5........... 71 


Number of children in Grade 6........... 76 
Total number of different books read..... 1198 
Number of authors represented.......... 563 
Largest number of books read by a girl.... 86 
Largest number of books read by aboy... 66 
Number of children who read no books.... 14 
Number who read less than ten books.... 135 
Average number of books read by boys.... 8 
Average number of books read by girls.... 10 





None of the individual lists containing 
ten or more books followed any one line of 
interest. Some of the books on the lists 
have been highly recommended by book 
guides for children’s reading; some have 
been much disapproved. Tables III and 
IV show a section from the book list of a 
sixth grade boy and one from that of a 
fifth grade girl. 


A COMPARISON WITH BOOK LISTS FOR 
CHILDREN 


The Winnetka Graded Book List, the re- 
sult of a study of the free reading of 36,750 
children, gives about 750 books enjoyed by 
children.2 Only 22 per cent of the books 
read by the Springfield children appear on 
that list. In addition to these, one-half of 
the books on the Supplement to Winnetka 
Graded Book List (112 books not recom- 
mended by expert children’s librarians be- 
cause of low literary value or containing 
subject matter unsuitable for children) 
were included in the book lists of the chil- 
dren of this investigation. 

Terman and Lima list books that a study 
of 2000 children’s reading indicated would 
be of interest to children if they were given 
an opportunity to read them.® Only 14 
per cent of the books read by the Spring- 
field children appear on that list. Seventy 
books not included in that list but written 
by authors that are included were read by 
them. 


1 The first installment of this article appeared in the November, 1928, issue of this JOURNAL. 
* Washburne and Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List. 
* Terman and Lima, Children’s Reading. 
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TABLE II 
SupsecT MATTER IN THE FREE READING OF 221 Fourts, Firra, AND SrixtH GRADE CHILDREN 
Books Read Number of Readings by 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
Nature Number 
37 Boys | 37 Girls | 34 Boys | 37 Girls | 37 Boys | 39 Girls 

Stories about people........... 753° 118f 203 167 333 212 209 
PIB oa ia-c 6a sdaealediesle 85 27 60 21 43 6 22 
eS errr 91 22 36 52 26 22 30 
ia daiakone kek ennawas 11 6 2 4 2 1 7 
Folklore and fables............ 6 2 1 2 2 1 
re 2 2 
OTT Ree Cree 3 1 1 1 
ere Torre 9 2 5 2 
BN cs csnconienniacio gamer weirs 2 2 
Travel (66% stories)........... 62 12 53 4 29 3 19 
rere 22 15 10 2 6 3 
How to do things...........0:. 3 3 
POLY, BUOTIED. 0.6.6 isco cecesss 103 21 5 19 34 74 44 

IN os imavcinnitinacameale 31 19 10 9 4 10 4 

MN 5.5 hcccsdncuneene 10 9 4 4 1 

TRS OPES 5 3 3 

TE 5, incddawawanineeecen 1198 255 385 287 491 335 338 


























*The total number of different stories about people read was 753. 


11 


+t The number of times 37 fourth-grade boys reported reading some of the stories about people was 
8. 





BOOK LISTS IN THE SECOND AND THIRD 
GRADES 


The third and high second grades filled 
out book blanks too. The lists of the good 
readers in the third grade were as long as 
the fourth grade lists. One second grade 
had to have a second set of books because 
so many children had finished the first set. 
The only really remarkable reading lists in 
the school, it seemed to the writer, were 
that of a third grade boy who had saved 
his pennies to buy an atlas, and that of a 
second grade boy who asked his teacher to 


tell him the name of another book like The 
Story of Sugar, by Bassett. 


BOOK LISTS OF A FOURTH GRADE IN AN 
ITALIAN SECTION 


To learn how the reading interests of 
children in an Italian section of the city 
differed from those of the Kensington Ave- 
nue children, a free reading list of a fourth 
grade in that section was examined. The 
list disclosed very few books not on the 
Kensington Avenue list. The same types 
of books were popular in the two schools. 
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TABLE III 
A Section From A SrxtH Grape Boy’s Book List 
Psa x Title Author 
March 3 ina chek an ehnk beeen beanie ARM Naame ewe et Barbour 
6 ETE EOE EE EE eT EET eee eee Tere rT Howard 
8 Na nna. aves h6 ae eghrho cc im eae So AB a nlcbiarinyelaasdRe Altsheler 
10 Ni 5555 cao o.0o-8 «04.0 058 Soa etapa reine aS orale ne ane weenie ee Quirk 
13 oie Ni ohkede ck nk 9 ke Set Rm sdk Sieben a Stile Burroughs 
16 EOIN 6.55.40 o cele kane sana ealene sada daiaiears Altsheler 
18 ib cckG ay dhe Se ASRS UMAR KA RRA TARE RADDA AAS ASO ER SES Tracy 
22 ee eYesrars 158) cvg aiewerpraaieisia suately ain raitce waren Oe Ue Se wrarddespaene Drysdale 
24 Raisin as widuieskia AIRS biG x Aoki Acie elon AEA oe hres SENT ORS A lara hao Sale Sabin 
26 IER 56s 5 fo Scare Sarai die sta ave ard orteb Sibies Oaaib SSRIS 8(wiaw Alger 
27 A EERIE INN UN oo lois nine 5 ciaig 0aud-os wie eibielele.aiesmintenieuiscaayea's Garis 
27 Tom Shade with the Boys Over There. ...........ccccescccccceseces Fitzhugh 
28 NN oo. cac tan ois isis «Mca /oelerendcb isle dvelsve) sina hiss vosove lala nana Hough 
29 NN I a saci Vuca a gx: beste aces dibeiora' a taia iad minal rwiciaiaisiblekuniimve ted Sabin 
TABLE IV 
A Section FroM A Firra Grapz Grri’s Boox List 
dicen - Title Author 
February 13 PIT 25a dca 514 ak tonne odcencooa ink 10 886 a eSNG Dion Sida eae RI Stevenson 
March 15 Bae uve cia inig id Bia lowe oe DA iam aw ScnisiaA Knipe 
21 ny Pe ARIE BRUOIO CIE ooo os oie 5.0.06 co ciesiaiew coins dieeais aasreiaieene Meade 
23 NTN I 550 oo 6.5.43 sca euthiasa asesu'ava sealers din erniaiaie.oieiee-e/avsseeele sale erase Jacobs 
April 20 NN CAE) air ara wheaitades eve a csyais ieyseat erase beiahe anlage tive lech ne Ski ala td aleiniced Spyri 
May 14 ks ca nkieen heen ie hw kke CAbd Tee bSS aR REen eeRe rede sad Pyle 
I es aca cc nina aaa towe 
23 EIRP OT OT EL OM OPE TEES PEE TOPE PTT Garis 
June 5 a INNIS NN 5 55.5 a acd sajasare a eedwigue cus pisealsalaimurkié-aw a'r Garis 
6 eee NN REI NN 5s ics ncn cibaisianceaaiwos s-ablnieeb es Awerm Hunt 
8 SN 5 oan ican. lang yaue.en ine atayeeinsose nie lata wisevwietanearnle Wells 
13 Six Little Bunkers at Uncle Fred’s Island...................000e00: Hope 
14 Dapuaey 1 wins On imeperry ISIAN . ...... 2. occ ccc cccesccceesen Hope 
19 SES cae ane rer Mine 9 re Sa Pee Dickens 
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POPULAR AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


If the number of books by one author re- 
ported on the book slips indicated popular- 
ity, Thornton Burgess was by far the most 
popular author. Thirty-nine of his books 
had been read 129 times, 71 times by boys 
and 58 times by girls. The books read the 
largest number of times by boys follow: 


Title Number of 
Times Read 
American Hero Stories, Tappan. 7 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe ....... 7 


Tom Swift and His Aerial War- 


Ce, BPM 2.cccscccseee 6 
Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill, Bur- 
Oe Kasbhiddetekeeneeeamume 6 


These books stood at the top of the girls’ 
list : 


Title Number of 
Times Read 
SE ND, cvcceweacacscadowd 11 
COMBE, CORD .0icsscccacecca 10 


Merry Tales, Skinner, A.M. and 
E.L. 

Old-Fashioned Girl, Alcott...... 7 

Polly in Lady Gay’s Cottage, 
Dowd 


TYPE OF BOOKS LOANED BY FRIENDS 


When each book blank was filled out, a 
letter was placed in an upper corner to 
show whether the book was one from the 
public library, the schoolroom library, a 
friend, or the child’s own home. A sum- 
mary of these records showed that about 
one-fifth of the books came from the homes, 
for what one child marked home often ap- 
peared on other slips as loaned by a friend. 
The majority of the loaned books were 
published in series. Appleton, Alger, and 
Hope were the authors that appeared the 
largest number of times. 
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BOOKS LIKED MOST 


One of the questions of a February ques- 
tionnaire was, ‘‘What is the name of the 
best book you have ever read?’’ When 
this question was stated, very few children 
hesitated. They knew. In every room 
some one asked, ‘‘May I name a school 
book?’’ In nearly every case the poor 
readers stated a school book. Table V 
gives the books considered by sixth grade 
children the best they had read. 

At the end of the period of twenty 
weeks, the complete individual lists were 
handed to their owners with the request 
that a star be placed beside the book they 
had liked most. A list of the starred books 
was a bit more encouraging than the com- 
plete lists, for the children who were read- 
ing a fairly large number of books showed 
some ability to weigh values. The table 
below shows the books starred by the chil- 
dren in one fourth grade when there were 
included only those of the children who had 
read ten or more books. 


MAGAZINES 


The lists of magazines in the homes in- 
eluded very few for children. Boys’ Life 
was in 4 homes; Child Life in 2; Little 
Folks in 2; and Junior Home Magazine in 
1. The children from these homes reported 
readings of their own magazines. Two 
boys whose father kept a newsstand re- 
ported readings of Life and Judge. The 
only magazine taken from the library was 
Saint Nicholas. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


There is an excellent branch library with- 
in the school district. It has a large and 
very attractive reading room for children, 
entirely separate from the one for adults. 
At its head is a very efficient librarian who 
comes to the school each year to talk with 
the children about the opportunities of the 
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TABLE V 
Booxs Most Likep By a SrxTtH GrapE C1iass 
: /} caf 
Title Author — ot 
’ Popularity 
iiesn ant istidebetiesbsebsteeredtdieeeicesasacena Spyri Girls, 2 1848 
se icctednesetesadacsonnereeeeed Tomlinson Boy 
IE ir innswinncciniaeiicesc abinesaearesavancedenn Alcott Girls, 2 1828 
es Lp ciienaneteiidnderansdanedecanonsaneed Dodge Girl 1023 
ON 6 oi 6.516:8 s:0ieseide'endidcwaawawsean des Burnett Girl 408 
I, bk cneceerstindneeodecencorasnesa Holmes Girl 
cn bikes cedar eaddnesersinedueeen Optic Boy 
NN on inis nieihislasieniscwiecsweneceaeaaaemats Defoe Boy 713 
SE Ge WENO IIE cn cccicccccecscsecacscenon Hawkes Boy 
I a5 ors 414.6:0)5:0)6.8 9 Nios hisid 44s) sBis aremislebioaewe wwe Evans Girl 
EO re ee er ee Ee Pere eT Montgomery} Boy 
ck ch cheetah enavihssbenncenweeene’ Altsheler Boy 40 
re Donahey Girl 
EEG TERE Cg eT ee ey nee Tee Cobb Girl 99 
kine chathieeReorededesidenetsacaaneka Malot Boy 60 
NE ED on cdccccccsesescesescesseeces Fitzhugh Boy 
lh cnbekeepicketeekeneabesenaneenel Drake Boy 
INS a has ceonscacedewesseeence scan Baker 
adn hes cin has Rae ene ene ee banal Dickens Boy 108 
Radio Girls at Staten Island..........cccesccccsccccecss Girl 
RRR aca o taco asa incu aie bisiorasaleeisisinieiace winnie diece Burroughs Boys, 2 
American Beginnings in Europe................eeeeeeee: Gordy Boy 
pc kch eden edenedeesnedeneseeen nad White Boy 15 
ee ee Hope Girl 
TS 5 a.0's gihaa Vs Chass Mi sonesameuaimemerd Burton Boy 
int 6h.46 whit dees dee we bewenenneeneie weed Brandon Boy 
i. 5c0cerdhesdbedetovrnnensseadnns Freeman Boy 
REIN oni siticls facie ue ciietdeesid sa euapieneaueeinead Knipe Girl 30 
RN ae A555 Sar ara ads 6m Give isin doa a awe NA aave aie Terhune Boy 98 
The Little House in the WoodS..............0sseeseeeees Hunt Girl 90 














library. The children begin to take out 
library cards when they are in the first 
grade. Eighty-seven per cent of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade children studied in 
this investigation had cards. 

There is close codperation between the 
Springfield Public Library and the schools. 


Each schoolroom in the city is allowed and 
encouraged to take from the library twice 
a year fifty books which may be kept for 
five months. These books are purchased by 
the library for this purpose. Through con- 
sultation with the school office, certain sets 
are prepared for each grade. A teacher is 


* Washburne and Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List, p. 51. 
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TABLE VI 
Books IN THE REapInG List oF A PERtop oF Five Montus Most Likep sy FourtH GRADE CHILDREN 
, Winn 
Title Author | Mentioned “gee 
by Popularity 
 cgccccinnres renee steindedeeaweskecacds Elson Boys, 2 
NN 5. 3k:4n8 de ce anaes aadmaesahnqawaedwes Altsheler Boy 
OS Be On ear eT eae Ee eee rere Porter Boy 
NN ici 6 asa arse eK aetaua Re anies deaeiass see MaOe Barbour Boy 
NN 25 6G idresudeaedaab ee NseWass wad esabariene Hall Boy 221 
oi sciicnere dd aridiiana ses takewssaneaneay Dressel Boy 
ee Altsheler Boy 
BOVEE DOYS Oh TLOAGUIE TRANG «o.oo. 5 scocccccccvnccceveve Winfield Boy 
PNR sre. o5-SachaausKanesiniiessceaukcaeunesawnt Gruelle Girl 108 
Tn rr erren aera May Girl 365 
cst cecheeachinisewishchensi when iad Hunt Girl 14 
BEEN INNIS 58:0: \4:0.Ara:05 eine ain vesdeteers.aceeewe oe Jackson Girl 153 
Peter and Polly in Summer...............2cecceeceecees Lucia Girl 154 
ns tren chacedsoonerenawesedeeeneer Phillips Girl 45 
EE BN ind cote dew ae eeneksis ee aecacewasaun Perkins Girl 294 
Stories of American Life and Adventure.................. Eggleston Girl 40 

















free, however, to choose fifty books without 
reference to the graded sets. These books 
are placed in the classrooms for supple- 
mentary reading. During the time of this 
investigation, the school had enough books 
from the library so that each room had at 
least seventy-five books. 


BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


During the first week after the Christmas 
vacation, the teachers listed the books their 
children had received as Christmas pres- 
ents. The older children copied the titles 
and authors of their books; the younger 
ones brought their books to the teachers. 
The teachers’ combined lists showed that 
574 children had received 792 copies of 551 
different books. The boys received a few 
more books than the girls. There were 


230 children who did not receive any 
books. 


Among these books were many that are 
rated as undesirable by guides for chil- 
dren’s reading. All of the best sellers in 
children’s series were represented. The 
complete set of Tom Swift was present. 
Its circulation could be traced from Feb- 
ruary to June by the children’s book 
blanks. The librarian of the children’s 
reading room was asked to examine this list 
of Christmas books for those that she would 
consider of high rank among children’s 
books. She considered 41 of the 551 books 
excellent, and 18 of them good books for 
children. 


POETRY 


These children showed little interest in 
poetry. Only six girls read books of poetry 
during the period of 20 weeks. The poems 
that had been learned outside of school 
did not follow very closely any graded list 
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of poetry. Some of Stevenson’s poems 
seemed to be the favorites. Appreciation of 
these had come, in all probability, through 
hearing them read by the teachers and 
through finding meaning in them because 
of the teachers’ efforts to fit conditions or 
occasions. 


LISTENING TO READING 


One-half of the children reported that 
one of their parents read to them on oc- 
easions. Stories and newspapers formed 
the subject matter of a large part of this 
reading. About one-third of the children 
said that one of their parents read to them 
every day or nearly every day. 


READING TO SOME ONE 


On their week-end and one-night-a-week 
slips, seven girls reported reading to some 
one. These girls had read to some one, 
usually a younger brother or sister, 13 
times. 


COMIC SUPPLEMENTS AND NEWS 


Reading ‘‘funnies’’ was reported by 144 
children who had read them 1208 times on 
16 week-ends. During this time, news had 
been read 132 times by 51 children, a ma- 
jority of whom were in two classes in 
which the teachers aroused much interest 
in current events. 


FREE READING PERIODS AT SCHOOL 


—=— 


At the beginning of this investigation, 
it was decided that each class should have 
a half hour each week for free reading. 
Each room was supplied with 75 books of 
as wide a range as possible, magazines, and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, which 
was to be used in turns. If a child began 
a book that he wished to finish, he was 
to be allowed to hold it for the next period 
by putting his name in it. 

During this half-hour period, the teach- 
ers studied reading habits and interests. 
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They kept records of what each child did 
each day. These types of children were 
found in each room: 


1. Children who did not care to read any- 
thing. 

2. Children who lost themselves completely in 
the books they were reading. 

3. Children who lacked skill in the mechanics 
of reading. 

4. Children who protested vigorously if the 
period was cut short two minutes. 

5. Children who did not care if it were omitted 
entirely. 

6. Children who were somewhat interested in 
looking at pictures. 

7. Children of good general intelligence who did 
not care to read. 

8. Children of low intelligence who could not 
read well enough for pleasure. 


At the end of ten weeks, each teacher 
was given a list of those children who had 
read less than four books. Through her 
study of them during the free reading 
periods and through conversations with 
them, each teacher was able to summarize 
the reasons for the short reading lists in 
her class. 

The following summary of a sixth grade 
teacher is typical of those made by five 
other teachers: 


GIRLS 


No. 1. Scholarship excellent. Books she has 

read are good ones. Says she does not 

care to read. Reports regularly certain 
home tasks. Plays with dolls. 

. Scholarship very poor. Does errands 
at stores every night for several neigh- 
bors. Does not care to read. A poor 
reader. 

. Scholarship poor. 
younger children. 
ing. 

. Scholarship fair. Likes to read but 
father does not allow it because he wants 
her mind on her school work. Takes 
care of children. Does much house- 
work. 


Takes care of 
Little time for read- 
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Boys 


No. 1. Scholarship excellent. Forgot to take 
books back to the library so his mother 
will not let him take any more. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4. Scholarship excellent, good, and 
poor. No time to read because of music 
lessons and practice. 

No. 5. Scholarship poor. 
father, a carpenter. 

Nos. 6, 7. Scholarship fair. 


No time. Helping 


Prefer games to 
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FREE READING IN THE LABORATORY SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Each fourth, fifth, and sixth grade class 
in the Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago has a half-hour period in the 
Reading Room every day. The children 
are free to choose the books they wish to 
read. They carry books begun in the Read- 
ing Room to their classrooms, and they take 


books. . them home if they wish to do so. The 
Nos. 8, 9, 10. Scholarship good. Prefer games teacher of this room keeps in touch with 
to books. 


classroom work, tells the children some- 





TABLE VII 


Supsect MATTER IN THE FREE READING oF ONE ScHOOL YEAR BY 16 Boys AND 16 GIRLS IN A 
FourtH GRADE IN THE LABORATORY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




















Books Read Number of Readings 
Nature Total Boys Girls 
Number 

IONE INS 5 0i5.s sd nwdadacdessarareasunianeass 320* g1* 466* 
I... cctnbeksennnteksacdesneeneesteen 232 198 269 
A OL TS Or 118 190 91 
RY 264k Santis wabdddddnamaeunneeeba nh 95 14 230 
ns cen ca tnniechvawaskaktekiedatvaanten 42 17 58 
LOR OE TERT C EET ETE ETE TTT 18 15 7 
Cinenien, and adaptations of.............ccccccccccsesceees 12 5 14 
ie ee ah 6 eee duh edit ewgdnadie aan Kent 10 2 12 
SE Sera or Ee ee Dri 10 4 12 
Biography, not included under History.................... 9 1 21 
thee Goes hla kbieanemnadhedsekiek incase 6 5 2 
a i pall a TL ie re ta Si oc 4 3 3 
EEE POOR PORTE APO TERT ETE 3 1 4 
A eT Eee eee eee ee 2 2 1 
ed a les 6 alia ri a ol 5 14 3 
IES Siren ie bud aig eels Caneu chek diesnhind ianen 846 552 1193 
Average number of books read.............ceeeeeeeeeeece: 34 74 

















*The total number of different stories about people read was 280. The boys reported reading such 
stories 81 times; the girls, 466 times. As some stories were read by several children, the number of 
readings in certain cases is larger than the total number of different books. 
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thing about the books along the lines of United States history, early Europe, prim. 
the different school subjects, and, without itive man, and the great nations of antiq- 
urging them to read these books, points out uity were covered in this free reading, 
their places on the shelves. Thornton Burgess was a favorite author 
The reading list of a fourth grade in with these children, too. Guidance, how- 
this school shows what fourth grade chil- ever, had helped them to satisfy a natural 
dren will read when opportunity is pro- interest in people through books on history, 
vided. As Table VII states, during the biography, and travel. 
school year of 1924 and 1925, 32 children 
read 846 different books. The girls’ aver- aerate 
age for the year was 74 books; the boys’, 34. To reach desired ends in free reading, 
History was the most popular subject mat- the school must try to arouse interests, 
ter with the boys and next to the most elevate tastes, and secure the codperation 
popular with the girls. All periods of of the homes. 


TABLE VIII 


History IN THE FREE READING OF ONE ScHoot YEAR BY 16 Boys AND 16 GirLs IN A FourtH GRADE 
OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















Number of Books Read 
Period Covered 
Stories Biographies Accounts 

Discovery and exploration................eeee0: " Ww 2 3 3 oe 3.4 
ea ar poke nena aeraterehea ea 59 21 8 t £8 6 4 2 
Bigs GhG FRGNCH TIVAITY . . ... . «6.06 veces cece 3 2 0O rt 2 4 
UNO WUE 5.5.6 56s acespicareaiard sincewisianeoresaes 12 10 7 ( i 1 6 5 
MRR ct aa te coos a opcinia vex6ie ie oa Coled sane 2 2 6 0 3 : 2 4 
PMENOOTIN o 5 ok cise eeaaciveadessawndedes © 4 1 Se 2 4 Se 2 4 
Expansion and frontier warfare.................. 3 9 18 
Na MNUNN a Fer reas Sk care crocs kssnuvin acm aiecoavsraceuaes ocd 33.17 16 0 5 2 
RN so oidicie sate is. erase owls 6-4 sidielowdioierew r + ® 
Many periods, 1492-1925... cccccseccecass 2 6 9 3 16 26 
No ieee tesa hn ae inlays, jar uaive Miwiopa eine ececajals : 2 4 1 3 4 0 7 @Q 
RNG ooo iota ie Bic.are ss c1e Rare tnwiee.s ee Sioa 8 4 8 4 5 2 
Groat nations Of ANtIONILY...............00000ceccee 2 8 2 2.4.2 36 17 3 
ge eis a cag ose canis ai Gs wwe oT is 12 3&8 s 4&4 2 2 4 4 
WENN eo aT oe Sid, do, bs S.as Gace ie Rei toe sis serod ier aeeR iy «t 2 8 3 4 1 1 0 
MNES ani aca edie ie Ke A ae eat bla are: soarwiavererateee bbe 2 3 2 C1 «Z 2 2 8 
NR tte corctars ine cts etenios case cnicatuia awe: 1 3 2 0 & & 2 6 w 

RS oS larere tara saelssin saree tT eR ate 186 109 82 30 49 51 59 74 65 

















* The figure on the left tells the number of readings by girls; on the right, the number by boys. 
t The figure in the center tells the number of different books read. 
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The problem of first importance in the 
Kensington Avenue School seemed to be 
one of arousing interests, for the children 
who were reading a fairly large number 
of books indicated more or less ability to 
weigh values. Although arousing interest 
in reading is frequently discussed as if it 
were an easy matter, it did not prove to be 
an easy matter in this school. An experi- 
enced teacher thoroughly interested in the 
problem tried for several weeks to find 
something that would interest a sixth grade 
boy who reported Little Black Sambo as 
the only book read during a period of 
twenty weeks. Another teacher could not 
find anything that interested a sixth grade 
boy of good scholarship and fairly good 
general information. During free reading 
periods, this boy looked at the pictures in 
books with a mild interest and selected 
good books that he never cared to take a 
second time. Both of these boys could read 
their history and geography textbooks with 
ease, seemed interested in the subject mat- 
ter, and could discuss it intelligently. These 
were striking cases; but they were not the 
only children who showed interest in read- 
ing the subject matter of geography, his- 
tory, science, and literature under the lead- 
ership of skillful teachers but who did not 
care to read in free reading periods. 

Leonard’s first principle in building 
reading interests is, ‘‘ We must begin where 
the children actually are.’’5 Green pro- 
poses substitution and sampling as impor- 
tant factors in this building. When the 
book lists of the Kensington Avenue chil- 
dren had been studied for starting places, 
substitution and sampling were tried out 
with some success. A first attempt in the 
Little Black Sambo case was too high, for 
the boy declared the offering ‘‘too long.’’ 
One of Thornton Burgess’ books which was 
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tried next brought the boy a certain 
amount of satisfaction which, in the last 
week of the term, led to a library card 
and the consideration of a second animal 
story by Burgess. 

Knowing the starting place will not be 
of much assistance in arousing interests 
unless books for substitution and sampling 
at each interest level are known. The 
school should try to educate the teachers 
in the subject matter of children’s reading 
as well as in methods of teaching it. 

The matter of elevating taste in reading 
raises difficult problems. We do not know 
how to rate some books. The compilers of 
book lists for children disagree. Their 
standards in regard to values are hard to 
follow. Thirteen expert librarians named 
by the American Library Association to 
pass judgment on the literary merit of 
children’s books agreed unanimously on 
the high literary value of 35 books in a 
list of 800 presented by those in charge of 
the Winnetka investigation of books liked 
by children.?7 One book was rated 1 by 8 
librarians, 2 by 2,3 by 1, and4 by 1. Ter- 
man and J.ima state four points for con- 
sideration in determining a desirable book 
for children: 


1. It should stimulate the formation of ideals 
that may be realized. 

2. It should serve to cultivate an appreciation 
of the beautiful. 

3. It should add to the child’s fund of desirable 
knowledge. 

4. It should arouse a desire for further reading 
of good literature." 


Point 1 helps in the matter of the rejec- 
tion of a certain line of books. Point 3 is 
suggestive in regard to certain subject mat- 
ter that should be included. Points 2 and 
4, it seems to the writer, are just about as 
helpful as ‘‘social efficiency’’ and ‘‘all- 


SLeonard, Essential Principles of Teaching Reading, p. 75. 


*Green, Reading for Fun, p. 121. 


*Washburne and Vogel, Winnetka Graded Book List, p. 44. 


*Terman and Lima, Children’s Reading, p. 85. 
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round development’’ as the aims of educa- 
tion. 

Adults have been choosing books for 
children for some time without marked 
success. The best thing the school can do, 
in the opinion of the writer, is to make out 
lists of books from those approved by the 
American Library Association, weigh their 
appeals to interest, and try them out with 
children. 

The poorer readers among the children 
of this investigation named schoolbooks as 
the best ones they had read, for they had 
been enabled through the teachers to get 
meaning from them. In two classes, good 
as well as poor readers named a schoolbook 
as a most liked book. Pinocchio and Les 
Miserables had been made popular by the 
work of two teachers. The poems learned 
outside of school indicated values intro- 
duced by teachers. These facts suggest 
that greater effort on the part of the teach- 
ers might produce greater results on the 

*Green, Reading For Fun, pp. 158-171. 
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part of the children in the matter of weigh- 
ing values in free reading. 

The codperation of the home is essential 
for the accomplishment of the school’s aims 
in free reading. In the case of these chil- 
dren, the homes are anxious to give this 
cooperation and would welcome any defi- 
nite suggestions made by the school. 

Through the Home and School Associa- 
tion, suitable books for presents, the ad- 
visability of securing books from the library 
instead of from playmates, and the possi- 
bilities on the appreciation side of litera- 
ture through reading to the children can 
be presented and discussed. Jenny Lind 
Green’s descriptions of children’s libraries 
would form a good introduction for a talk 
and discussion on free reading.® 

If the parents in one school are buying 
800 books for Christmas presents, the book 
stores should be willing to codperate with 
the schools in an attempt to supply more 
worth-while material.'° 


* This article will be concluded in the January issue. 











THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—III 


JAMEs F.. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Proposition 3. A teacher can usually best 
assist in carrying out the purposes of an 
elementary school by undertaking not the 
whole but only a part of the educational 
stimulation and guidance of individual 
pupils and groups of pupils.* 

This statement is directly opposed to cur- 
rent practice. As already pointed out, 
teachers in elementary schools are general 
practitioners. The vast majority of them 
are responsible for all or almost all of the 
courses of study that are to be pursued by 
the particular classes of which they have 
been placed in charge. The exceptions to 
this rule are to be found mainly in the so- 
ealled ‘‘grammar grades,’’ and these grades 
are being rapidly taken over by the junior 
high schools. In the intermediate grades 
twelve or more ‘‘subjects’’ are very fre- 
quently scheduled on the teacher’s pro- 
gram, and while the primary teacher’s task 
is perhaps somewhat less diversified, never- 
theless she must also exhibit a remarkable 
versatility and readiness. 

That such a practice does not make for 
the highest efficiency is indicated by the 
salary sheet. The narrower the teacher’s 
range the higher his pay. ‘‘ Special teach- 
ers’? frequently receive more salary than 
“regular teachers.’’ Junior high school 
teachers are rewarded more liberally than 
elementary teachers, and senior high school 
teachers top the list. A teacher of first- 
year algebra in the high school, with five 
groups doing substantially the same work, 
though fresh and green just out of college, 


often commands wages as large or larger 
than her sister of long experience who 
teaches ‘‘everything’’ to sixth graders. 
Surely no one believes that the service she 
renders by teaching algebra is exceptionally 
valuable, nor that her general scholarship 
and daily preparation are beyond the or- 
dinary. The criterion seems to be that she 
has charge, not of many subjects but of 
one. She is, if you please, a ‘‘scholar.’’ 

Now lack of scholarship is the outstand- 
ing weakness of the teachers of the lower 
grades. Their methods are relatively su- 
perior. An ancient pedagogical quip runs 
to the effect that teaching grows progres- 
sively poorer from the kindergarten to the 
college. It is in fact no joke, though the 
recent certification requirements of many 
states, added to, or perhaps inspiring, a 
greatly quickened professional interest on 
the part of high school teachers, have gone 
far to close this gap. In the nature of the 
ease a girl of twenty or thereabouts, who 
has attended a normal school for two years 
and studied a little in a score of fields, can 
not be expected to be master of any. 

Nor will increasing the term of profes- 
sional preparation to four years, as some 
cities appear about to do, overcome the dif- 
ficulty. It will help, of course, but the 
scope will still be as wide as ever and ade- 
quate preparation for the day’s work prac- 
tically impossible. The single matter of 
knowing what materials are available and 
being able to bring them to bear illustrates 
the point. If we are sincerely determined 


*See the preceding article in this series, Journal of Educational Method for November, 1928. 
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to have the best possible elementary school, 
we must give up the general practitioner, 
not merely in certain grades but in all. 

There is no scientific basis for the pres- 
ent custom. Mass schooling developed in 
response to the demand for universal public 
education. Our fathers were wholly un- 
acquainted with schools for all the children 
of all the people, compulsory attendance, 
and support by taxation. The Lancastrian 
System appeared to be an inspired solu- 
tion and in its day satisfied. Fiscal sup- 
port of schools, the planning of buildings, 
the manufacture of equipment, and numer- 
ous other aspects of schooling at public ex- 
pense have advanced enormously since the 
first Lancastrian classes assembled. The 
provision of competent teachers has not 
kept pace—perhaps because buildings are 
more easily judged than personnel, perhaps 
not. At any rate, the assignment of forty 
children, more or less, to one guide and 
helper, for a semester or a year, in all class- 
room activities, for better or for worse, 
evidences tradition, not scientific manage- 
ment. Its validity appears never to have 
been investigated. 

Common sense is against it. The child 
in the home enjoys the companionship, 
care, and direction of two parents and fre- 
quently also of grandmother, big sister, the 
neighbors, and the dog. Nobody urges the 
need of restricting his human environment 
to one ‘‘personality.’’ ? 

The very fact that people are individuals 
means that each person has something dif- 
ferent to contribute to the growing child’s 
experience. Children who have been too 
much restricted in their early contacts are 
commonly regarded as ‘‘peculiar.’’ The 
child in the nursery school and kindergar- 
ten is not restricted to a single mature 
friend and companion. How comes it that 
he should be so restricted in the first grade 
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and that there should be a widespread 
prejudice in favor of his being so? There 
seems to be no agreeable answer. It is just 
another of those things. 

The platoon school has broken with this 
tradition, though somewhat reluctant to 
risk a change in the first grade. The plan 
it has adopted, however, divides the teach- 
ing staff of a school into two separate 
classes, ‘‘home room teachers’’ and ‘‘spe- 
cialists.’’ This plan is at once too radical 
and too conservative. The specialist in a 
platoon school resembles too closely the in- 
structor in but a single subject or part of 
a subject in the high school. The ‘‘home 
room’’ teacher, on the contrary, retains too 
much of the characteristics of the general 
practitioner. There are, moreover, grave 
objections to making such a marked division 
in a school staff. Such a division is not 
necessary. As will be shown later, all the 
benefits it is intended to secure can be ob- 
tained by limiting the field of activity of all 
teachers alike, without making mere subject 
specialists of any. 

Such a limitation, to be advantageous, 
must be accompanied by a corresponding 
change in equipment and facilities; this 
will be dealt with in the proper place. Also 
certain dangers that accompany it must be 
guarded against. Otherwise there will be 
repeated in the elementary school the mak- 
ing of over-mature and over-ambitious as- 
signments, the isolation and detachment, 
and the general lack of codrdination of ef- 
fort against which the high schools have 
been for a long time and ‘still are strug- 
gling. The check on these difficulties is 
provided in the next proposition. 

Proposition 4. Each teacher in the ele- 
mentary school should plan and carry on 
her work coéperatively as a member of 4 
group of teachers who have the same pupils 
in charge. 


*In current talk of the one personality in the elementary classroom, the presence of other children 


appears to have been overlooked. 



































ORGANIZATION OF THE 


This principle calls for an organization 
distinctly different from the familiar high 
school ‘‘department.’’ Such a department 
is ordinarily made up of persons who are 
teaching the same subject or a closely re- 
lated group of subjects. The chief bond of 
common interest is subject matter. The 
ideal here suggested is that teachers should 
come together who have as their chief com- 
mon interest the welfare of certain groups 
of pupils. The importance of that distine- 
tion can hardly be over emphasized. It car- 
ries with it all that can be said as to the 
value of the professional as opposed to the 
academic point of view, interest, ambition, 
and measure of progress. To transplant the 
departmental system as now maintained in 
high school and college to the lower grades 
would be calamitous. All of the evils that 
are at present attached to it would be mul- 
tiplied tenfold. On this all thinking 
schoolmen are doubtless agreed. 

Such an extension downward of mere 
subject specialization is not here contem- 
plated. The very terms themselves have 
been scrupulously avoided in the process of 
framing this series of propositions. Indeed, 
the writer has earlier voiced his regret that 
junior high, or ‘‘intermediate,’’ schools 
have tended to ape the older ‘‘regular’’ 
high schools in these respects. The pupils 
in the junior high schools will suffer some 
loss on account of this tendency. 

But the passing of the general practi- 
tioner from the elementary school does not 
necessarily imply ‘‘specialization’’ or ‘‘de- 
partmentalization’’ in the sense in which 
those terms are now commonly used in dis- 
cussions of public education. Codperative 
planning and teaching are by no means un- 
tried by groups of teachers having as pupils 
the same groups of children. In a sense 
many a ‘‘faculty meeting’’ in an elemen- 
tary school has been an activity of this sort. 
The kindergarten teachers in large schools, 
notably in Rochester, have definitely car- 
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ried on in this way. Critic teachers in nor- 
mal schools have sometimes brought two 
or more student teachers into council as to 
the whole of the day’s work of which each 
has a part, though such a proceeding ap- 
pears to be uncommon. In high schools the 
teachers of the classes in a certain year, 
say the first, have in certain cases been 
called together from time to time to con- 
sider the affairs of all the pupils of the 
grade or year, though the ‘‘affairs’’ con- 
sidered have been more often social, ath- 
letic, ‘‘extra curricular,’’ or disciplinary 
than scholastic or curricular. Principals 
and supervisors have often led a few teach- 
ers to combine forces in getting up an as- 
sembly program, a pageant, an exhibit, or 
a program for parents. In certain platoon 
schools codperative ‘‘projects’’ are care- 
fully planned and carried out, the bulletin 
board being used to acquaint all with what 
is being done. Effort to make the audi- 
torium work especially a clearing house of 
class activities and a means of unifying and 
strengthening the whole school program is 
widespread and frequently successful. 
More common than either of these more or 
less sporadic attempts at a group system 
have been the spontaneous coming together 
of two or more teachers who have ‘‘ changed 
work”’ for occasional between-times chats, 
in the course of which they confide each in 
the other their hopes and fears and seek, 
without too much consciousness of their 
actual motives, to bring about team play. 
What is here proposed is the adoption of 
group organization of teachers as a general 
and settled policy. If this were done, the 
isolated classroom teacher who too often, as 
things are now, sees little relation between 
what she is doing and the work of her col- 
leagues would become increasingly rare. 
The best methods used by one teacher woud 
more readily become familiar to others. 
Materials would be more easily accessible 
and more freely and intelligently used. 
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Standards of attainment set up would be 
more rational and progress more justly 
measured. The aims of the course of study 
as a whole would be more clearly grasped 
and more persistently kept in mind, and 
there would be a measure of courage to 
struggle on, a certain belief in the cause 
and an inspiration for earnest endeavor 
that only the strongest, ablest, and most 
devoted usually have. 

Such claims seem to be abundantly justi- 
fied by the common experience of good team 
play in all phases of life and nature, from 
the performance of an orchestra to the 
honey-making of the bees. True, ‘‘the tap 
cannot rise higher than its source,’’ as 
Emerson says, but the analogy between the 
flow of a liquid and the functioning of 
sentient beings does not carry vary far. A 
group is more than simply a congress of 
individuals, as every student of social psy- 
chology knows. Groups are grouped about 
something, they are brought together by 
some common interest, and they may be- 
come actually socialized, that is, so organ- 
ized by conscious purposes and a codpera- 
tive technique as to accomplish what could 
not be effected by the members striving 
singly, no matter how good their inten- 
tions. 

Such a group in a school of eighteen 
teachers might include, for example, all of 
those immediately concerned with the activ- 
ities and the welfare of the pupils in the 
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first three grades, or, if there is a kinder. 
garten, of the kindergarten and grades one 
and two. Each teacher in such a group 
would be responsible for a certain portion 
of the program, a certain type—or types— 
of activity in all of these grades or classes, 
She would meet all of the pupils from time 
to time, she would plan her art work, Eng- 
lish work, health work, civic work, or what 
not—depending upon the manner in which 
the course of study was laid out—in con- 
junction with the other teachers of these 
classes or groups of pupils and in relation 
to the whole school program in general and 
the work then in progress in these classes 
in particular. She would often collaborate 
in person with another teacher, as occasion 
demanded. She would assist in collecting, 
preparing, and devising materials for the 
pupils, whether she was to present them to 
the children herself or not; she would sit 
in council to consider and if possible help 
to find solutions for such problems as any- 
one in the group might report. She would 
join in a concerted effort to guide each 
child into such individual, group, or class 
activities as the combined judgment should 
approve, and she would participate in re- 
porting each child’s progress. 

Such group functioning does not ordi- 
narily, of course, arise spontaneously nor 
does it continue for long without adequate 
leadership. Such leadership must, there- 
fore, be provided for in our scheme. 


























WHY DID MY BOY GET SUCH A LOW MARK? 


Cuarzes A. Firs, JR. 
Red Bank High School, Red Bank, New Jersey 


Every teacher has probably been called 
on to answer the question that is the title 
of this article. When the judgment of the 
teacher is the only basis for the mark it is 
often difficult to convince the parents that 
the child is being fairly marked. This is 
particularly true if the teacher is an inex- 
perienced one. A chart such as is illus- 
trated and described in this article gives 
the teacher something to show the parents. 
Since it is based on standard tests, its valid- 
ity can not be questioned. It will substan- 
tiate the mark of the teacher if the mark is 
fair, and if the mark is unfair, it will thus 
be made evident to the teacher. 

This chart was made for a specific case. 
The subject was algebra given in the first 
year of high school. The class was division 
B or the dull division. The median I.Q. 
was 95. 


DATA NEEDED 


Four sets of data were needed, namely, 
educational age, arithmetic age, reading 
age, and the mark of the pupils in algebra. 
The first three are obtained from standard 
achievement tests and many schools have 
such data on file. The fourth is the aver- 
age mark in algebra which the pupils have 
received. 


MAKING THE CHART ! 


Since this method of correlation is fre- 
quently used it will not be necessary to give 
in detail the method of making this chart. 
A little explanation is necessary, however, 
in order to make it clear. 


The vertical line about midway of the 
paper is taken as the standard or base line. 
In this chart it is represented by a double 
line. This line represents the coincidence 
of actual age and educational ages on the 
top scale. On the lower scale it represents 
a mark of 80 in algebra, where the passing 
grade is 70. The selection of 80 as the 
standard mark for a normal pupil was 
done arbitrarily. For this particular class, 
however, it was a close approximation of 
what the actual standard would be. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE CHART 


At first glance the chart looks compli- 
cated. Notice, however, that the dotted line 
representing the mark in algebra follows 
the other lines rather closely. 

When we study the chart with reference 
to a particular pupil, several facts become 
apparent. Pupil No. 14, or rather the con- 
tention of his mother that he wasn’t receiv- 
ing proper instruction, led to the making 
of this chart. The chart was shown to the 
mother and with a little explanation she 
was able to understand what it meant. She 
could see that her boy was receiving a mark 
in algebra which was on a level with his 
reading and educational age and only a lit- 
tle behind his arithmetic age. He could not 
be expected to reach a grade of much over 
75 without exceptional effort. When the 
parent understood this, the teacher was 
freed from the fear of an unsympathetic 
visit from that parent every time marks 
were sent home. 

That is the way the chart was actually 


*Of course, the original chart was made with colored crayons to indicate the different curves, making 


it more readable and easier to construct. 
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A Simpie CoRRELATION CHART 


used in dealing with that parent. It could 
be used the same way in all but four of 
the cases on the chart. Perfect correlation 
cannot be expected, but most of the cases 
of lack of correlation can be explained. 
Consider pupil No. 1. The mark in al- 
gebra seems far too high for a pupil of 


such retarded educational age, and of such 
a low I.Q. From the standpoint of the 
parent the relatively high mark will cause 
no difficulty, but the educator will want an 
explanation. A brief histury of the child’s 
educational life will explain much. The 
main factor is an impediment in the child’s 
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speech. This has retarded him throughout 
his school life, for it has been a serious 
handicap to his reading ability. Notice that 
it is a full year behind his educational age 
and more than a year behind his arithmetic 
age. This factor must also have lowered 
his I.Q. rating. In fact the boy may be of 
average intelligence, handicapped only by 
poor reading ability. That was his status 
when placed in high school on trial. The 
desire to remain there was an incentive to 
do good work if he could. The detailed 
explanation which must be given to a dull 
group is such that he was able to grasp 
the subject material and make a grade 
not in accordance with his apparent 
ability. 

Pupil No. 2 shows lack of correlation. 
He was a lazy pupil. A passing grade 
satisfied him. 

Pupil No. 19 was doing 85% work in the 
opinion of his teacher. Since he seemed 
eapable of doing better, he was placed in 
the bright division of the class. This 
seemed to be the thing needed to spur him 
on to greater effort, for in this class with an 
average I.Q. of 108 he was still able to 
make a grade of 85. 

The author has no explanation of the 
lack of correlation in the case of pupil No. 
22. She was able finally to reach a rank 
of 80 but could go no higher. 

One can see from the cases cited that the 
chart may not be interpreted blindly. 
When there is lack of correlation there 
must be a reason for it. The various fac- 
tors which affect or have affected the child’s 
school life must be considered. Again the 
factor of effort must not be overlooked. 
With sufficient efort a very dull pupil 
may pass a given subject, and with- 
out enough effort even the brightest must 
fail. The individual differences of pupils 
cannot be disregarded when we attempt 
to measure any of their mental character- 
isties, 


OTHER USES OF THE CHART 


So far we have considered the chart only 
as a means for showing parents that pupils 
are being graded correctly. It may be 
used by the teacher for several other pur- 
poses. 

The teacher will find it useful to check 
her ranks against an accepted standard, 
that is, against standard tests. She can 
thus minimize, if she will, the effect of per- 
sonal relationship with the pupils. 

It will also help to point out individual 
difficulties of certain pupils. For example, 
by looking at the chart we can see that 
pupils No. 7, 12, and 13 are handicapped 
by poor reading ability, and would require 
much explanation in a subject like algebra. 
No. 15 is retarded by being weak in arith- 
metic. 

To principals and supervisors the chart 
may have some of the uses just named, but 
it has some additional uses also. 

It can be used to check the marking sys- 
tem of a teacher. It should be necessary 
for the teacher to explain any flagrant case 
of lack of correlation. 

This or a similar chart will also explain 
in many cases why a pupil gets a high mark 
in one subject and a low mark in another. 

We can use this chart and pupil No. 18 
to illustrate the point. He has a very high 
arithmetic age, with reading and educa- 
tional age about normal. In algebra he was 
able to do about 90% work, but in Latin 
he did barely passing work. Isn’t that 
what one would expect from looking at the 
chart? The child has received too much 
instruction in arithmetic at a sacrifice of 
his other studies. His education was un- 
balaneed. Perhaps one should hesitate to 
tell this to parents, but it shows that some- 
where in the child’s education some teacher 
had erred. In fact the whole arithmetic 
eurve on this chart is abnormally high, a. 
fact which the superintendent or principal 
should correct if possible. 
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SIMILAR CHARTS 


Other combinations of educational ages 
could be used in making similar charts for 
various subjects. In English, the marks 
could be correlated against grammar and 
spelling ages as well as against reading age. 
In Latin the most useful correlation chart 
would probably be one using the reading 
and grammar ages. The teacher in making 
out the chart can pick out what educational 
ages will be most useful in giving her the 
information for which she is looking. 


SUMMARY 
The chart has the following advantages: 


To the teacher: 
1. It is something to show the parents. 
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An intelligible picture is more val- 
uable than a lot of talk. 

2. It is a check on marks. 

3. It helps to diagnose individual diffi- 
culties. 


To the supervisor: 
1. It will aid in the diagnosis of class 
difficulties. 
2. It will suggest what remedial work a 
class needs. 


To the principal: 
1. In dealing with parents it gives: 
a. Something to show the parents, 
b. A means of explaining variation of 
marks in different subjects. 
2. It checks the marks of a teacher 
against an accepted standard. 


A VISIT TO AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Auice K. LivericHt 
Principal, Jackson Public School, Philadelphia 


Most of us agree that education should 
be synonymous with complete living. Many, 
however, doubt that the public school with 
its huge building, large number of pupils, 
and somewhat cumbersome machinery of 
organization can provide an environment 
conducive to living fully. In spite of such 
obstacles, many signs of real life are evi- 
dent in these very schools. One cannot but 
feel that ever increasingly the emphasis is 
being shifted from the mere ground to be 
covered to the child and to his needs. 

In order that you may believe this, spend 
some time with me in any elementary 
school. <A pupil guide will show us the 
places of interest. From the windows we 
watch the school assembling. The bell 
sounds; with little fuss or confusion the 
pupils form lines before the various en- 


trances. Loud talk ceases and the children 
wait with an expectant attitude for the 
signal to enter. We realize that it was to 
obtain this attitude of expectancy of work 
that the teacher has waited. Here and 
there teachers are in evidence to be sure 
that all is well. But the active manage- 
ment is in the hands of the children—that 
difficult older group from the upper grades. 
As the lines troop eagerly up the fire tow- 
ers and through the halls, we hear from 
pupil aids such reminders as, ‘‘ Don’t for- 
get your hat!’’ ‘‘Walk a little more 
lively!’’ or ‘‘Halt! the little kids ahead 
can’t walk so fast!’’ Our pupil guide tells 
us that there was some friction between the 
patrols and the other pupils until the pupil 
guards learned from experience that there 
was only one way to issue commands, and 
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that was as issued by the teachers, with 
politeness. 

As we wend our way to the auditorium, 
bright colored posters along the hall attract 
us. They all show vivid methods of keep- 
ing the school clean. ‘‘We had a terrible 
time at first,’’ explains our guide. ‘‘ Would 
you believe it, the yard had to be cleaned 
every day after recess, because people 
threw papers and apple cores everywhere. 
Our principal told a story about cleanliness 
in assembly. Our league decided to take 
the matter up, and the sanitary squad gave 
talks in all classes. Since then, it has been 
much better, but the sanitary squad is still 
watching and reminding us. They made 
these posters for reminders and placed 
them here. It is easy to forget. 

“‘T guess you wonder what those are?’’ 
as we stopped before some interesting 
graphs. ‘‘They are called graphs. They 
show us where our school stood in the last 
big reading test. This dotted line shows 
our school record, the blue, our district, and 
the red, our city. We were worst in read- 
ing, but we’re coming up this time. We 
all keep our own separate graphs too, and 
each of us knows whether we pulled our 
class up or down. We’re all trying to pull 
it up now.’’ 

‘Just look in these rooms. You see, be- 
fore school, the children who need it have 
a chance to use the time to practice to 
improve their work.’’ 

As we peep into the rooms, what delight- 
ful activity we see! Here is a sixth grade. 
Some pupils are practising with the teacher 
with silent reading phrase cards, others 
with self-help material in arithmetic. An- 
other group is in conference over a table 
model of the Nile Va'ley. They are 
discussing their project for the Commer- 
cial Museum Contest, and are having dif- 
ficulty in convineing a girl that her figures 
of the camels are too large to be in proper 
proportion to the pyramids. One boy runs 


to get an Allen’s Africa, to prove the size 
of the pyramids. ‘‘They can’t do this 
downstairs. The little children wouldn’t 
have enough control. So they all do as the 
teacher tells them.”’ 

‘‘But let’s hurry, because there is the 
best thing in assembly this morning. The 
6B 3 is giving a play about the workers of 
Japan.’’ We reach the assembly late, just 
as the song is being concluded, as we 
have stayed behind to look at a hall cabinet 
filled with various pupil collections. We 
feel the at-oneness of the children, all try- 
ing to make the combined effect beautiful. 
Here is real musical art, the joy of pro- 
ducing, the joy of hearing. 

Then the play, which really isn’t a play 
at all, but talks by children in costume on 
the life in Japan. ’Tis true, the costumes 
are makeshift, but they are suggestive of 
those worn by the Japanese. One group of 
children represents the farmers, and a boy 
tells of the trials of farming in that minia- 
ture island. From others we learn of life 
in the cities, of the trades, and of the wares 
that are displayed. Throughout, the tone 
is one of respect and admiration for our 
Eastern neighbors. To the audience, the 
enjoyment is as keen as could be obtained 
by an adult audience from the most fin- 
ished play. The lesson of respect for other 
countries must filter through, since Japan 
is painted in so attractive a guise. When 
we congratulate the young producers, they 
tell us that all the class looked up the mate- 
rial in the geography lesson. They worked 
on such questions as ‘‘Is Japan a land of 
plentiful food? Explain the reasons for 
your answer.’’ The discussion which re- 
sulted caused them to think about the vari- 
ous kinds of work possible in Japan. When 
material had been obtained from geographic 
readers, written and oral composition 
periods were used for preparing the 
papers. ‘‘And then we decided it was too 
good to keep for ourselves. We had not 
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entertained the assembly this term, so today 
was our chance. Did you enjoy it?’’ 

As we go on, we pass a door marked 
‘‘Miss Blank, Supplementary Teacher.’’ 
We peep into what is usually a teachers’ 
dressing room, but we find it a busy work 
room instead. Twelve pupils of assorted 
ages and sizes are sitting at movable desks, 
practising with cards on the nine table. 
They test themselves, and check with the 
answers. <A teacher goes from pupil to 
pupil, helping, urging, directing. She 
tells one to give the answer immediately, 
instead of wasting time by repeating the 
example. These are the pupils who need 
some little help to place them on an equal 
footing with their classmates. In this 
group, we recognize several mathematical 
blanks. The teacher tells us that practice 
with them must extend over a long period. 
The delicate looking child in the corner has 
fallen behind because of absence. His 
arithmetical rehabilitation will be more 
rapid. Through this new activity, how 
many children will obtain a new lease on 
school life! 

But can this be school—such banging and 
hammering as we hear on our way down- 
stairs? At our questioning glance, our 
guide laughingly explains that the children 
of a first grade are working on their house. 
Their doll family on the window-sill is af- 
fected by miserable housing conditions, and 
is waiting to be properly cared for. We 
see the house—a series of huge boxes, 
with partitions to form rooms. How many 
activities this teacher supervises, simul- 
taneously ! 

A number of children are busy at their 
places with crayon and paper, making 
wallpaper for the rooms. Each tries hard, 
for he hopes his will be good enough for 
use. Another group is working with needle 
and material upon new clothes for the fam- 
ily. Others are making clay dishes and 
modelling food. In a far corner of the 


room, 18 children are using hammers and 
saws. Two are building the slant roof, 
four are cutting doors and windows, while 
others are holding the house steady. Eight 
others are making furniture, four sawing 
and four holding the wood steady. And 
what are they gaining from this? Not 
much imagination is required to see how 
arithmetic is vitalized with the house as a 
starting point, for measuring and counting; 
how art functions in the planning and exe- 
euting of room arrangement, furniture, 
wall and floor coverings, and decorations. 
What absorbingly interesting English talks 
center about the doll family and the house 
built for it! 

In planning the house, due consider- 
ation has been given to the health of the 
family. The windows are arranged so as to 
provide sufficient light and air; the sleeping 
and washing facilities are adequate. But 
the greatest good here, I believe, is the op- 
portunity provided for the use of initiative 
and the attitude of working until satisfac- 
tory results are achieved, which is manifest. 
The respect for the result is unbounded. 
Freddie has just achieved real wooden 
steps, to the delight of all. The teacher ex- 
plains that when steps were suggested, the 
children were sure that they must provide 
a means to go upstairs, but no one knew 
how. Some one said, ‘‘ Well, why can’t you 
make a ladder, or maybe just pegs in the 
wall, like Abraham Lincoln used?’’ At 
last Freddie said, ‘‘We’ve just got to have 
real steps, so I guess I’ll have to make 
them.’’ And after long and hard laboring, 
he actually did. How proud all are of 
Freddie’s achievement! This is a truly co- 
operative enterprise; each contributes ac- 
cording to his capacity, many subjects are 
linked together, and yet all in the name of 
industrial arts! 

The milk and crackers carried along the 
halls show that hygiene is more than mere 
knowledge, it is real practice. We find 
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charts, too, which show the amount of milk 
consumed each day, as well as the number 
of new milk drinkers in each class. 

Just now, we receive an invitation. 
“Please come to our story party,’’ says a 
bright looking third grade girl. ‘‘The 
principal answered our invitation; she is 
coming.’’ We cannot resist. As we enter 
the room, a second grade group are gather- 
ing as guests. With just a tinge of superi- 
ority in her air, the guide explains that the 
third grade invites the second, because they 
like to show the younger class how well they 
read. 

The program begins. A child announces, 
“The Story of Gwen, Voted our Favor- 
ite.’’ Four children read in turn, while 
the story, taken from the basic reader, 
is acted in pantomime by others. The chil- 
dren are delighted with the costuming, 
which appears humorous to us. Three chil- 
dren in turn then read, with charming ease 
and expression, poems which they have se- 
lected and prepared from the class library. 
One fortunate child, who owns the book, 
reads ‘‘ At the Window’’ from Now We Are 
Siz, and ends, ‘‘ You will all like my book. 
If you take eare of it, I shall be glad to put 
it in our class library.’’ Here, we see good 
oral presentation, which presupposes silent 
reading preparation, and—of great impor- 
tance—the beginning of a development of 
taste in reading. The joy in the procedure 
proves to us that the cliidren are living 
completely. 

As the twelve o’clock whistle blows, and 
we are about to depart, our guide says, 
“You will surely want to take time to come 
to our league meeting. Visitors are always 
welcome. We use fifteen minutes after 
school each week.’’ Already the league 
delegates are taking their places. There is 
a president, a vice-president end a secre- 
tary from each class in grades 4, 5,6. The 
president of the league faces the group, 
with an officer on either side. With due 
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solemnity, she opens the meeting. What 
matter that the secretary’s report is in un- 
usual form? When she reads the minutes 
of the last meeting, no one is amused when 
she says, ‘‘ The president took her chair, and 
the vice-president and secretaries took 
their chairs also.’’ A teacher tells us 
that reports improve in form each meet- 
ing. 

The charge that some of the officers are 
desecrating their badges, their arm bands 
of service, by placing decorations upon 
them, is made by a fiery young orator. 
With much feeling, he likens this to dese- 
erating the American flag, and ends by tell- 
ing a story of a peddler who spoiled the 
beauty of his horse by decorating him with 
cheap tinsel and bells. The audience is tre- 
mendously impressed. A motion is passed 
that it be prohibited to wear any decoration 
on one’s arm band, and arrangements are 
made for conveying this new order through- 
out the school. There is further business 
concerning some aides who have failed in 
their duty on the playground. With all 
formality, the motion for adjournment is 
passed. 

We thank our pupil guide as a group of 
her classmates join her to go home. As we 
engage them in conversation, how different 
they appear from the group of which we 
were a part. One can picture them starting 
off to Junior High School, or to work, if 
need be, with an independent attitude, due 
to attacking problems for themselves; with 
a feeling of responsibility to do their best 
in every situation; with an attitude of 
courtesy and brotherliness, which includes 
those who differ from them. 

Through our vitalized methods of teach- 
ing children, through fitting the school to 
the child’s needs, opportunity to live fully 
has been afforded. The children have 
worked purposefully, and so they respect 
both work and the products of labor. They 
understand by what means these oppor- 
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tunities have been offered, and so they ap- 
preciate the privileges of public school edu- 
cation. 

It is to develop individuals such as these, 
who have acquired certain knowledge and 
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skills—in varying amounts and degrees, it 
is true, but who possess attitudes and ideals 
worthy of our highest aims—that the ele- 
mentary school has built its organization, 
curriculum, and methods. 


INTERNAL VARIABILITY 


W. D. Commins 


School of Education, St. Louis University 


The variability of school children is a 
very important characteristic, and special 
emphasis has been laid upon this trait dur- 
ing the past few years of mental testing to 
offer explanation of apparent differences 
in achievement or to furnish the basis for 
an individualistic attitude toward educa- 
tional method. Standard deviations and 
mean variations have always figured very 
prominently in the discussion of the topic 
of individual differences among children, 
and many psychologists hold that one of 
the most important differences existing be- 
tween the sexes is one of variability. Boys 
are supposed to be more variable than girls, 
and this has been used to explain the fact 
that both extremes, geniuses and dunder- 
heads, have been more numerous among the 
members of the male sex. 

This type of variability has always been 
the variability of the group, and the statis- 
tical measures employed were records of the 
degree of scatter that existed among a num- 
ber of children when their scores were com- 
pared with the average score of the group. 
There is another way, however, of looking 
at variability, which may turn out to be 
also very important. Instead of consider- 
ing the degree of dispersion that separates 
the scores of different individuals in the 
group, we can make an attempt to measure 
the internal variability of each person’s 


mental traits with reference to the average 
of all his mental traits. Thus any person 
may be very good in one thing, very poor 
in another, mediocre in a third, and so on. 
His efficiency in all these things could be 
averaged, and then the efficiency in each 
one of them could be compared with this 
average to see how much they scatter from 
it in either direction. From the degree to 
which they scatter from the average could 
be determined the evenness with which the 
person is developing in all mental abilities. 

Using such a procedure, we might natu- 
rally expect to find some children who are 
pretty nearly equal in all lines of develop- 
ment, and who have reached about the same 
level of efficiency in most of their accom- 
plishments, while other children would be 
very uneven in their development and 
would be far from presenting a consistent 
‘*front-line’’ of advancement. It would un- 
doubtedly be interesting to investigate 
whether there was any relationship between 
such an internal individual variability and 
other traits or characteristics of the child, 
such as intelligence, sex, school progress, 
and soon. The data referred to here relate 
only to intelligence and sex. 

The individual variability of each school 
child (of two hundred and three fifth-grade 
pupils) was determined with reference to 
the abilities measured by the Stanford 
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Achievement Test, consisting of the three 
tests in reading, two in arithmetic, nature 
study and science, history and literature, 
language usage, and dictation. The score 
on each of these nine tests was converted 
into an Educational Age and was in its 
turn subtracted from the Educational Age 
for the whole test, as determined from the 
total score. These nine deviations were 
then averaged and recorded for each pupil. 
This gave, in terms of months, the average 
deviation of each Educational Age from 
the total Educational Age. These meas- 
ures of internal variability ranged in size 
from two months up to twenty months. An 
average-deviation-score of two months 
meant that the child was fairly even in 
the proficiency that he displayed in the 
school subjects, while a score of twenty 
months meant that the child was so uneven 
in his scholastic development that over a 
year and a half of school training, on the 
average, would be necessary to bring some 
of his abilities up to his average level of 
proficiency, and tuat in other traits he was 
on the average a year and a half ahead 
of his mean level. This was the extreme of 
unevenness in development. 

When the boys and girls were compared 
on the score of unevenness of scholastic de- 
velopment, the boys were seen to show a 
greater internal variability. The median 
scores were: for the girls, 7.32 months, and 
for the boys, 8.25 months, giving a differ- 
ence of .93 months, which is about three 
times its probable error of .32 months. The 
trend is also apparent in the fact that eight 
boys had a variability score greater than 
fifteen, while this was true of only two girls. 
The two who ran up as high as twenty were 
both boys. These facts seem to indicate 
that boys tend to be more uneven in their 
scholastic development than girls. This is 
probably in line with the otherwise ob- 
servable phenomenon showing girls to be on 
the whole more ‘‘conformable’’ than boys. 
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Boys are more moved by strong attitudes of 
like and dislike, and tradition also prob- 
ably allows them a greater expression of 
individuality. This would probably be suf- 
ficient to explain the greater unevenness in 
scholastic proficiency among boys, although 
it is still possible that the abilities of boys 
are more specialized than are the capacities 
of girls. 

In comparing the children on the basis of 
Intelligence Quotient, it was found that 
those with an I.Q. below 95 had a median 
variability score of 7.34 months, those with 
1.Q. from 95-104 had a median score of 7.31 
months, and those with an I.Q. above 105 
had a median score of 8.67 months. Since 
the median educational ages for the three 
groups differed, these figures were reduced 
to the same basis, making them 7.66, 7.31, 
and 8.31 months respectively. The prob- 
able errors of all differences were .4 or 
under. While it seems to be suggested that 
the ‘‘below-normal’”’ are more variable than 
are the normal, the difference in favor of 
the ‘‘above-normal’’ seems to be the only 
one that is fairly reliable. This would indi- 
eate that those children with I.Q.’s above 
105, or the superior children, are more un- 
even in their scholastic development than 
are the normal or the inferior children. 

The reason for this greater internal varia- 
bility on the part of the superior child is 
probably due to interest rather than to a 
specialization of ability. These children are 
about six months in advance of the normal 
educational age for their grade. This al- 
lows them greater liberty in following their 
interests and inclinations in school work. 
They may be able to fall way behind their 
average level of attainment, in certain 
school subjects, because of their lack of 
interest or appeal, while at the same time 
being as good as the rest of the class or 
even slightly superior. The teacher would 
not tend to check them in their relative 
delinquencies, as she does the other mem- 
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bers of the class, because as long as they 
are not below the average of the class she 
will not give them any special considera- 
tion. The superior child may race ahead 
in one subject or more because of its appeal 
to him, or neglect others for the opposite 
reason, without being made to conform to 
any set standards as long as he keeps in 
advance of the rest of the grade. His varia- 
tions take place in a broad field that is 
usually of little concern to the average 
teacher, who has trouble enough in keeping 
the duller pupils up to standard. 

That boys seem to show a greater uneven- 
ness in their scholastic progress as com- 
pared with girls, and superior children as 
compared with the normal or dull group, 
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is apparently due to the same type of 
cause: greater latitude allowed to the play 
of interests of boys and of superior children 
in general. The school situation, mainly 
through the efforts of the teacher to keep 
her pupils from falling below the standard 
set for the grade, probably accounts for the 
greater leeway and inattention accorded to 
the superior pupils, allowing them to de- 
velop inequalities to a greater extent. Tra- 
dition probably has something to do with 
the greater evenness of development in 
girls, expressed in other ways by a 
greater ‘‘conformability.’’ The possibility 
of specialization in ability, however, 
should not be ruled out in a definitive 
fashion. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Fritz Hem 
Principal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Amsterdam, New York 


The ideal toward which participation 
aspires is a school situation so arranged, 
from first to last, that the pupils shall be 
controlled in gradually decreasing degree 
by direct authority vested in principal and 
teachers, and in increasing measure by mo- 
tives and standards of conduct, worked out 
jointly with their teachers or self-imposed, 
until at the end of their schooling, pupils 
are capable of the self-direction desired in 
the adult citizen. 

This implies a unified program of pupil 
participation in school government for the 
entire range of elementary, junior, and 
senior high school grades. For the junior 
high school, the program must rest upon a 
clear and sound conception of what the 
junior high school is intended to accom- 


plish. Pupil participation finds its place 
in it, therefore, as the transitional unit, 
making the transition from the more or less 
necessarily extraneous control of child- 
hood, through the desirable codperative 
(pupil and teacher) control of early adoles- 
cence, to the self-control and social disposi- 
tion needed by the adult. 

What we need then is a plan of school 
management which will be consistent with 
the purposes of the junior high school, and 
which will itself become a medium of edu- 
cation. Such a plan will carry with it as 
resultants for all pupils, increased capacity 
for taking responsibiity, initiative, self- 
control, social codperation, and other per- 
sonal and civic virtues necessary for com- 
plete or partial self-direction, according to 
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their various capacities. In other words 
the school government must take its place 
side by side with the other subject matter 
of the school and become a part of the 
curriculum. The soundness of any plan of 
participation would thus be judged by the 
same standards accepted as guiding in the 
field of instruction, and be found worth 
while or not accordingly. It would justify 
itself by what it does in developing indi- 
viduals and only secondarily by what it 
does for the school community as a means 
of getting things done. This distinction 
is of fundamental significance. We are 
after habits of conduct and personality 
development. 

The agencies through which such a pro- 
gram takes organized form are to be found 
in the common affairs of everyday school 
life. Every junior high school, large or 
small, worthy of the name, fosters a teem- 
ing social life. There is need for close 
articulation between this spontaneous social 
life and the more formal procedure of the 
classroom. We cannot very well shut off 
on one type of control for the one, to begin 
another form of organization on a different 
basis for the other. The whole must be 
integrated. Herein is found the reason for 
the breakdown of various contemporary 
“‘experiments’’ patterned after some more 
or less complicated adult machinery of 
government, usually of the city or state. 
These schemes, some of them including a 
jail, imply that in so far as government is 
concerned, the needs of the school are the 
same as those of the municipality, and that 
young adolescents have it in them to deal 
with their affairs when cast in the form of 
municipal or state government. All such 
borrowed schemes of organization are un- 
sound. Pupil participation comes not thus. 
Some of these schemes, of course, flourish 
in delightful form for a time. Pupils may 
enjoy playing at aldermen, mayor, and 
what not. But their illusionary and arti- 
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ficial character becomes evident enough 
when a real issue arises, or when the en- 
thusiasm that has promoted them evapo- 
rates and they collapse. The real thing 
keeps close to the ordinary pupil actions 
and attitudes characteristic in school 
affairs. 

The administrator contemplating pupil 
participation in the government of his 
school will do well, therefore, to consider 
closely its objectives as stated so far: 


1. Transition from the extraneous control of 
childhood, by means of a codperative type 
of control during adolescence, to the self- 
control of the adult. 

2. Development of personality (initiative, 
leadership, codperation, self-control, etc.). 

3. Translation of the idealism of adolescence 
into habits of conduct. 

4. Articulation between the formal school life 
and the spontaneous pupil activities. 

5. Integration of the social life of the school. 


Successful organization waits upon ac- 
ceptance by the faculty of the conception 
of pupil participation as elaborated up to 
this point, and upon the formation of a 
public opinion that expresses itself in 
wholesome school spirit. This consciousness 
of a program and this necessary ‘‘spirit’’ 
are vastly more important than the details 
of the organization to be set up. In fact 
there must be growth, simultaneously, of all 
three factors. The wise administrator takes 
present practice as he finds it and makes his 
first step a common sense adjustment to it, 
unfolding his plan one step at a time only 
to the extent to which his school—faculty 
and pupils—is in readiness, through prep- 
aration, to accept it. Such a plan of action, 
in operation, has the effect of causing each 
successful step to give preferential occasion 
for the next higher one. In fact it is well 
to keep practice lagging behind public 
opinion. For instance, the creation of a 
student council might be a last step, not 
to be sanctioned until the need became so 
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great, in the minds of pupils and teachers, DerveLopine THE LEADER. 


that it would seem impossible to get along 
without it. 

On the other hand, the principal at the 
outset would take the initiative. Thus in 
the junior high school at Amsterdam, dur- 
ing the second year of development, the fol- 
lowing formulations were drawn up and 
accepted in faculty meeting as the policy 
and practice of the school for the year with 
reference to its corps of home room leaders. 


SELECTING THE LEADER.’ 


1. The leader to be accepted by the section 
must be the choice of the section. The 
teacher may influence the choice strongly 
for good by talking up the characteristics 
that we look for in a leader. The real 
leader is the pupil who comes nearest to 
having in his person the traits to which 
boys and girls of this age aspire. 

2. Following our present plan of selection, 
each teacher makes a trial appointment of 
leaders, known to be temporary by the 
section. The fifth week these appoint- 
ments may be made permanent by vote 
or new leaders may be nominated and 
elected. 

3. A pupil may be placed in nomination by 
securing five signatures of his fellows. 
This nominating should be done the week 
prior to election. 

4. Under no circumstances should a teacher 
impose her choice upon the section. Such 
a move makes no end of trouble. The 
choice of the section may not be the choice 
you would have made. If the section 
makes a poor choice, it must nevertheless 
be accepted and every effort made to 
strengthen and develop the weak leaders. 
To safeguard the interests of the school, 
a leader may be suspended if he fails to 
develop the necessary qualities for success. 
This may be done, on the advice of Mr. 
or Miss (teacher advisors), by bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the class 
at home room period. A new and stronger 
leader may then be elected. 








1. A pupil does not become a leader merely 
by being appointed or elected. He must 
be assisted until he becomes strong enough 
to work alone. The codperation of the 
teacher is the deciding factor. It is a 
delicate situation. The leader must feel 
that he or she is doing the work and yet 
the teacher must follow up at all times. 

2. The growth of a leader is gradual. Re- 
sponsibilities should be given in proportion 
to the leader’s ability to accept them. 

3. The leader should know exactly what is ex- 
pected of him, and he should be held 
strictly accountable. Be firm and exacting 
in your demands. 

4. Finally, do not fail to do the directing of 
the group through the leader. To the lead- 
ers their duties must be real jobs. If the 
leader is ignored, he will rightly take the 
whole plan as a joke. On the other hand, 
“boys are boys,” ete., and we can’t expect 
too much. It takes the codperation, guid- 
ance and sympathy of the teacher in just 
the right amounts to make a successful 
leader. 


ATTITUDE OF CLASS AND TEACHER. 


1. We do not have a Leaders’ Corps pri- 
marily to do work that we as teachers 
would otherwise have to do. We will con- 
cede that teachers may be able to do these 
things more effectively themselves. The 
aid of the pupils in administering the 
school, great as it is, is not the real justi- 


fication of the Leaders’ Corps. We grow 
through responsibilities. We learn to co- 
operate by working together. Each duty 


successfully undertaken strengthens the 
authority of the Corps and strengthens 
the codperative spirit of the rank and file. 


A similar process is going on in the two 
leaders’ corps themselves, formulating and 
improving their practice (by unwritten 
law, however), at weekly meetings with 
their advisors. In other words they are 
building up the position of leader as time 
goes on. 


1 Adapted from Van Denburg, The Junior High Idea. 
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This stage of the leaders’ corps develop- 
ment is far in advance of the beginning 
step. The first step was taken in faculty 
meeting before the first opening of the 
school, at which time, it may be stated here 
advisedly, there was no mention made of 
pupil participation, nor of objectives as 
herein set down, nor of safety squads, 
school ushers, home room secretaries in 
charge of attendance and campaigns, locker 
inspectors, lost and found officials, and 
others now regularly carrying out respon- 
sibilities and receiving training and guid- 
ance in the duties of their positions from 
older pupils and teacher advisors. At that 
meeting the desirability was agreed upon of 
having in each section two pupils (a boy 
for the boys and a girl for the girls) who 
would make it their business to become 
acquainted with the unfamiliar and huge 
building. These pupils would then be 
placed in charge of their sections in passing 
about the building. At the same time it 
was agreed to present the matter to the 
pupils for discussion and approval, at a 
period to be set aside. No specifications 
were laid down as to the method of selec- 
tion, whether by election or appointment; 
this was optional with each section. Much 
was learned about selection from the vari- 
ous methods used. Finally, it became clear 
to us that an election on the opening day 
was meaningless. The seventh grade pupils 
from the eleven contributing grade schools, 
mixed up by classification methods, are un- 
acquainted with each other and their vary- 
ing abilities; neither do they know their 
home room teachers. Besides, they have no 
knowledge of the school aside from that 
gained on a visiting day during the 
previous term. In like manner eighth and 
ninth graders are unacquainted with each 
other, but to a lesser degree, by reason of 
re-classification and course selection. So a 
trial appointment is made, known to be 
temporary by the pupils. To guide her 
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in the appointment, the home room teacher 
has data on each pupil based on his ex- 
perience in activities during the previous 
year, and in the case of incoming seventh 
graders, the opinions of the sixth grade 
teachers with reference to such leadership 
traits as initiative, aggressiveness, tact, are 
taken into account. During the five weeks 
period of trial appointment every effort is 
made to insure the success of the new lead- 
ers. They meet weekly with the advisors of 
the corps. There are home room discus- 
sions on the qualities desirable in a leader; 
the attitude and obligation of the rank and 
file toward its leader are discussed ; articles 
appear in the school’s newspaper ; assembly 
programs at which there are speeches by 
both leaders and non-leaders bring the cam- 
paign to a climax just before election week. 
Finally, when the permanent leaders are 
elected, their arm bands with section desig- 
nations are presented with due formality in 
the assembly, and on an evening soon after, 
the 74 leaders have a get-acquainted party 
at the expense of the school, the first of a 
series throughout the year. 

This is an intentionally detailed account. 
By all these means and more is the desir- 
able school attitude and spirit (public opin- 
ion), mentioned earlier, gradually built up. 
The whole force of the school’s organization 
and personnel—principal, faculty, pupils— 
is lined up with the leaders, with the resul- 
tant response and development expected. 

From the meagre beginning, finding its 
justification in the one duty growing out of 
the need of having some one responsible for 
guiding the section in an unfamiliar build- 
ing, the position of leader has added to it- 
self, one at a time, other duties and attri- 
butes until we have now a situation in 
which the management of affairs in each 
section is pretty much directed by leaders, 
qualified by meeting certain standards 
which the student body accepts, elected by 
an electorate educated in the business of 
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selecting and supporting its leaders, and 
receiving training for their positions—how 
to give directions, how to deal with pupils, 
right and wrong uses of authority, how to 
gain codperation without friction etc., at 
meetings regularly provided for, and set- 
ting up their own program and unifying 
their procedures as a leaders’ corps. 

In very much the same way other posi- 
tions and unit organizations have developed 
around specific duties to be performed. 
Section secretaries began with the simple 
duty of carrying the absence blanks from 
class to class and presenting them at the 
main office twice daily, and developed to 
date a highly desirable position, entailing 
checking and listing absentees, securing ex- 
cuses for absence to present to teachers, the 
conducting of ticket campaigns, Junior Red 
Cross drives, ete., conducting the sale and 
distribution of the school’s newspaper, and 
other like duties involving record keeping. 
As skill and neatness in writing are desired 
in this position, pupils do not nominate and 
elect but instead confirm one of two recom- 
mendations made by the teacher of pen- 
manship with the approval of the home 
room teacher, the former being also the 
sponsor of the secretaries’ corps, meeting 
with secretaries at first regularly, and later 
as often as occasion indicates the need. 
Likewise an arrangement has been worked 
out for the supervision of lockers. In this 
ease the relationships of pupil inspectors, 
home room teacher, and sponsor have been 
put into writing (the only procedure which 
has gone beyond the stage of unwritten 
law) as follows: 


Pupit Locker COMMITTEE (DUTIES) : 


1. To carry on a continuous day by day 
clean-up supervision. 
a. By preparing a list of pupils in the 
section with locker numbers indicated. 
b. In morning and at noon being on hand 
to examine three or four of the 18 to 
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20 lockers of pupils in the section as 
they come in. In this way at some time 
during the week each pupil’s locker will 
be inspected as to its tidiness. 

e. By keeping a record for each pupil 
indicating clean and tidy or not so for 
each week. 

d. By making report to locker teacher and 
home room teacher of condition of 
lockers. 


Home Room CoopeRATION (RESPONSIBILITIES) : 


1. To secure election of pupils to position of 
inspector (by any method approved by the 
section). 

2. To see that inspectors keep neat and care- 
ful record and to examine it weekly at 
H. R. period. 

3. To permit and encourage locker inspectors 
to speak occasionally in the interest of tidy 
lockers at H. R. period, and to make re- 
port on conditions. 

4. As a part of the H. R. routine to ask 
pupils to exhibit chains, ribbons, strings, 
etc., used as fastening devices to prevent 
loss of keys, and to insist on use of such. 

5. Occasionally to visit the locker rooms with 
inspectors to be shown how well the lock- 
ers are being cared for. 


LockER CoMMITTEE SPONSER (DUTIES): 


1. To sponsor and guide the pupil locker 
committees in each locker room. 

a. By calling meetings of each group as 
often as may be necessary to discuss 
and outline general duties. 

b. By daily contact with the inspectors to 
become acquainted and to council in 
performance of duty. 

ce. By inspecting records kept by pupil in- 
spectors. 

d. Encourage good spirit in the use of 
the locker rooms. 


The above formulation is of course a 
bare outline. For instance, it would be im- 
possible to reduce to writing the actual con- 
tact between locker inspector and pupil, 
ealling for tact and avoidance of ‘‘snitch- 
ing,’’ ete., and the counsel of the teacher 
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sponsor, which secures it. Space will not 
permit elaboration of the development of 
other units of organization. After all, the 
specific details of organization are not 
significant. 

Following are some considerations that 
have proved their soundness in Amsterdam 
and may be taken as basic: 


1. The entire scheme centers in the home 
room. A school with strong home room 
loyalties, built up through competition in 
numerous activities, through section mot- 
toes, section colors, pride in achievement 
of its members, parties and what not, is 
a school in which pupil participation may 
take deep root and flourish. 

2. Just as the home room develops an esprit 
de corps, so each group of officers must 
feel its group entity and receive its recog- 
nitions in the form of distinctively colored 
and progressively arranged arm bands, 
name plates, buttons, ribbons, and the 
like. 

3. The development must be gradual in the 
sense of a progression of steps taken. 
There should also be progression from 
seventh through ninth grades. 

4. Procedure for incoming seventh grades 
will be different in all lines. The seventh 
grade leaders, for example, meet as a 
unit apart from the combined eighth and 
ninth, They are in a sense “rookies.” 
Even their assemblies are separate and of 
a different type. 

5. A dual organization is necessary. There is 
one leader for girls and one for boys in 
each section; a sponsor for girl leaders, 
another for the boys; likewise for most 
other offices centering in the home room 
section. This separation of authorities 
so that no boy is in charge of girls (or 
vice-versa) finds its reasons in adolescent 
psychology. Besides, it increases the num- 
ber of participating pupils by 50 per cent. 

6. Formal organization is undesirable. We 
have no constitution. 

7. The organization must be “tailor made.” 
The most perfect seeming plan of some 
other school will not fit. 


8. 


10. 


ii. 


12. 


13. 


Keep the organization simple. The “school 
community” idea is too elaborate. It tends 
toward over-organization. Besides real 
acquaintances among pupils on so wide 
a scale is not found in sufficient degree in 
a large school, and its achievement is un- 
likely among junior high pupils. 


. Each position created must entail daily 


responsibility. There must be no office 
without some daily or regular duty to be 
performed. There may be no need of a 
president, ete., in this sense, 

For each responsibility undertaken, guid- 
ance and systematic training must be given. 
Mere election to an office does not insure 
competence. The electorate also needs 
guidance and training both before and 
after election. It is the obligation of the 
section members to support and codperate 
with the leader whom they have chosen. 
If they make mistakes they must make the 
best of them. It is only by making choices, 
right or wrong, that the pupils will learn. 
The various activities will be successful to 
the extent that pupils feel them to be their 
own, and gain satisfaction in the perform- 
ance of their duties. To this end pupil 
opinion must be developed. 

The business of the teacher sponsor and of 
the home room teacher is to suggest, to 
hint, to help create sentiment, faith, and 
convictions, to avoid being prominent. The 
positive suggestion that brings action 
should come from the pupils. This is no 
more than common sense. Pupils, like 
adults, are most enthusiastic about their 
own activities. 

In all of this the principal and teachers of 
course are still responsible as in any other 
method of school management. The diffi- 
culty is in initiating, guiding, helping just 
enough. The only way in which a pupil 
can grow in the exercise of responsibility 
is to accept responsibility. The situation 
is delicate and requires diplomacy. 


Finally, the whole school situation must be con- 


sistent. No scheme of real pupil participa- 
tion in the government of the school can exist 
side by side with a type of education in which 
the pupils merely do what they are told to do. 











A PLEA FOR PRONUNCIATION 


C. E. Cooper 
Professor of Geography and Geology, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


This article is submitted with every hope 
that the idea set forth will provoke discus- 
sion and with very little hope that it will 
meet with unanimous approval. The author 
has discussed the subject with many teach- 
ers of geography and has found them di- 
vided in their opinion, about in the ratio 
of three for and two against. 

The idea is that every teacher of geog- 
raphy who knows one or more foreign lan- 
guages should teach the pronunciation of 
foreign place names as they are pronounced 
in the home country, and that teachers who 
know no foreign language should make 
good use of the pronouncing gazetteer in 
a standard dictionary. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE IDEA 


It is seldom more difficult for a teacher 
to teach the foreign pronunciation, pro- 
vided she knows it, than it is the English. 
If she does not know it she has only to 
consult the gazetteer in a dictionary. There 
is no excuse for guessing at the pronun- 
ciation by applying the English sounds. 
It is as easy to teach a child Paree as Paris, 
Roma as Rome, or Napoli as Naples. The 
American public quickly learned to say 
Versighee in speaking of Versailles, and it 
is no great mental or linguistic struggle to 
learn and say Leningrad instead of St. 
Petersburg. 

From the standpoint both of practical 
use and of culture it is of value to know 
the foreign pronunciation of a place name. 
If one ever travels in other countries it 
means much in a business and cultural way 
if one is able to use the correct pronuncia- 
tion. Other peoples are as fond of their 


languages as we are of ours, and it is irri- 
tating to them when a salesman or anyone 
attempting conversation with them is un- 
able to pronounce the name of even their 
home city correctly. We feel a similar irri- 
tation with the foreigner in this country 
who insists on his pronunciation of our 
place names. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE IDEA 


The most common arguments advanced 
against this plan is that the average person 
has too long used the American pronuncia- 
tion to accustom himself to a new one. In 
other words, because mothers and fathers 
say Paris, we must continue to teach their 
children the same incorrect pronunciation. 

Another argument is that very few 
teachers know any foreign language well 
enough to use it in teaching and conse- 
quently the process of making these foreign 
pronunciations common would be very slow. 


SUMMARY 


It seems to the writer that because the 
average citizen is wrong is small excuse for 
failing to train our children correctly. We 
do not do so in matters of health or in any 
scientific truth which disputes an older 
theory. 

If few teachers know a foreign language 
it should be a comparatively simple matter 
to place in their hands a key to foreign pro- 
nunciations which would make such teach- 
ing easy for them. Indeed, they have only 
to consult the gazetteer in their school dic- 
tionary or some other gazetteer. The trou- 
ble is that due to indifference or lack of time 
the average teacher hurries over foreign 
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names, either giving them her own pronun- 
ciation or skipping them entirely. By 
constantly keeping the idea of correct pro- 
nunciation before us, we could finally ac- 
eomplish much along this line. 


PLACE NAMES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


South America is probably the easiest 
continent to begin with in the teaching 
of correct pronunciations. This is true be- 
cause of the simplicity of the Spanish lan- 
guage and because the nomenclature of 
South Americau place geography has not 
yet become familiar to the average citizen. 
The author offers a key for the proper pro- 
nunciation of a few of the place names of 
South America most frequently used. It 
is suggested that geography teachers make 
use of the list by keeping it before the 
pupils when studying this continent. 

It is worth while to note that the vowels 
have but one sound in the Spanish lan- 
guage. They are as follows: a as in father; 
eas in prey; 7 as in pique; o as in old; u 
as 00 in moon. 

The rules of accent in Spanish should 
also be noted. They are: 


1. A word which ends in a vowel or in m or 
s is accented on the next to the last syllable. 

2. A word which ends in a consonant other than 
n or s is accented on the last syllable. 

3. Words which are exceptions to the above 
rules will bear the visible accent. 


Names Pronunciation 
Argentina Ar han té’ na 

Bahia Blanca Ba é’ & Blan’ ka 
Buenos Aires Bwi’ nos I’ ras 
Cérdoba Kr’ di ba 
La Plata La Pla’ ta 
Mendoza Man do’ sa 
Parané Pa ra na’ 
Tierra del Fuego Té ar’ 4 dal Fwa’ gi 
Tucumén Too k60 man’ 


Bolivia 
Cochabamba 
Oruro 
Sucre 


Brazil 
Bahia 
Manaos 
Madeira 
Maranhao 
Parad 
Pernambuco 
Porto Alegre 
Rio de Janeiro 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


Colombia 
Barranquilla 
Bogoté 
Buenaventura 
Caribbean 
Cartagena 
Magdalena 


Chile 
Antofagasta 
Arica 
Iquique 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


Ecuador 
Guayaquil 
Quito 


Guiana 


Peru 
Callao 
Cerro de Pasco 
Cuzco 
Lima 
Mollendo 


Paraguay 
Asuncion 
Villa Concepcion 


Uruguay 
Montevideo 
Paysandu 


Venezuela 
Caracas 
La Guira 
Puerto Cabello 
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Bo lé’ vé a 

K6 cha biim’ ba 
O ré0’ rd 

Soo’ kra 


Bra zél’ 

Ba 8’ a 

Ma nai’ ds 

Ma da’ ra 

Ma rin yin’ 

Pa ra’ 

Par nim boo’ ké 
Por’ t6 A la’ gra 
Réd’ da Zha na’ rd 
Satin’ tds 

Séwn Péw’ 16 


K6 lim’ bé 4 
Bar ran kél’ ya 
Bo go ta’ 

Bwa’ na van too’ ra 
Kar réb bé’ an 
Kar’ ta ha’ na 
Mag da 1a’ na 
Ché’ la 

An té fa giis’ ta 
A ré’ ka 

E ke’ ké 

Sin’ té a’ gb 
Val pa ri’ sd 

A’ kwa dor 
Gwi ya kél’ 
Ke’ td 


Gé a’ na 


Pa roo’ 

Kal ya’ 6 

Sar’ ro di Pis ké 
K6oz2’ ki 

Lé’ ma 

Mdl yan’ dé 


Pa’ ra gwi 
A s00n sé dn’ 
Vél ya Kon sap sé Sn’ 


0d’ rd0 gwi 
Mon t& vé da’ 6 
Pi sin’ d6o 


Van 4 zwi’ la 

Ka ra’ kas 

La Gwi' ra 

Pwér’ t6 Ka bal’ yé 


It is hoped that sympathizers with this idea will make similar lists for the place geography of 


other countries. 
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A PRE-SCHOOL RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The ‘‘farthest west’’ in child research 
centers was formerly in the Mississippi 
Valley. During the past year, however, the 
inauguration of an Institute at Berkeley 
has provided a beginning for codrdinated 
child study on the Pacific coast. 

The program of the Institute is at pres- 
ent divided between the activities of its 
Nursery School and the first stages of a re- 
search enterprise involving infants and pre- 
school children who are reached in home 
surveys. The Nursery School consists of 
thirty children who are for the most part 
drawn from superior middle class homes; 
in the selection of children from a large 
waiting list, no attempt has been made to 
obtain a representative sample from Berke- 
ley; the chief criteria have been the co- 
operativeness of the parents, their willing- 
ness to accept the Nursery School régime 
and to assist in certain home observations, 
and the degree of likelihood that their chil- 
dren will be available for cumulative stud- 
ies over a period of years. The Nursery 
School staff includes a director who is 
trained in nursery school education and in 
nutrition, two assistant teachers, a physi- 
cian, and a psychologist in charge of the 
various undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents who are assisting in research observa- 
tions. These studies range from observa- 
tional records in the yard and in the 
playroom to laboratory projects involving 
numerous instrumental and test methods. 
From the standpoint of the individual chil- 
dren, the aim is to supply a progressive 
record of many phases of their develop- 
ment, beginning at their entrance at the 
age of 18 to 30 months, and continuing even 
after they have left the school at the age 


of four or four and a half. The develop- 
ment of language is studied minutely by 
diary records which are taken at regular 
intervals, and which indicate not only 
growth in vocabulary, but also changes in 
the syntactical patterns and in the func- 
tional use of language in social control. 
Detailed records are made of the develop- 
ment of play interests, of manual skill and 
dexterity (considered in relation to handed- 
ness), and of the habits of self-care in eat- 
ing and dressing. The influence of the 
nursery school régime in promoting social 
attitudes and in remedying seclusive habits 
in young children can also be studied in the 
diary records. In rare cases the influence 
of a social group is to increase rather than 
to diminish a child’s shyness and submis- 
siveness. Where this proves to be more 
than merely an initial effect of the first 
days in school, and where the case is con- 
sidered to need the codperation of the 
family in a more intensive study, the re- 
sources of our habit clinic can be utilized. 
The clinic is maintained in connection with 
the Institute, and employs the services of 
trained psychologists, a pediatrician, and a 
social worker in dealing with behavior 
problems in pre-school children who are 
referred from various local sources. 

In common with the elementary and 
secondary schools which attempt to keep a 
record of intellectual progress by means 
of standard mental tests, the Nursery 
School program includes a schedule of 
mental measurements; this is somewhat 
more intensive than may be necessary at 
later ages, because of the relative unre- 
liability of pre-school tests. Our children 
are tested at intervals of from three to six 
months, using three different scales for this 
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purpose. The median I.Q. of the group, 
on each of the scales, is approximately 118, 
which is closely similar to that found in 
selected private school groups, and which 
indicates the relatively limited nature of 
our clientéle. For studies which require 
a more comprehensive sample, the Institute 
has access to children in day nurseries 
and in certain other groups drawn from a 
wider social and economic range. 

Brief mention may be made of some of 
the laboratory studies which have been 
undertaken with our children. The gen- 
eral aim of these has been to maintain 
controlled laboratory conditions, employing 
adequate apparatus measurements, and 
earefully avoiding any sacrifice of the in- 
terest and motivation of the children. To 
this end we have been engaged in construct- 
ing equipment which appeals to the chil- 
dren and stimulates their lively and 
continued codperation; the instrumental 
records (of the speed and pattern of move- 
ment, of the emotional processes, of percep- 
tion and attention and learning) are 
incidental by-products which do _ not 
hamper the free expression of activity in 
what the children regard as a play situ- 
ation. 

Experimental programs with older chil- 
dren have often been criticised on the 
ground that they interrupt school work, 
and ‘‘use’’ the time of the children with 
no corresponding advantage to themselves. 
In our experiments we have, of course, kept 
chiefly in view the more general scientific 
problems which are involved; a specific ap- 
plication to each child lies in the contribu- 
tion of data which give a useful supplement 
to his developmental record. Moreover, the 
experiments are themselves planned so that 
they may be regarded as having some peda- 
gogic value, wholly apart from the result- 
ing collection of data. In our study, for 
example, of the development of the per- 
ceptual processes, the children are given 
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a systematic individual training which they 
would not acquire in their ordinary ré- 
gimes in the school or at home. 

One of the chief tasks of the Institute, 
during this first year, has been to establish 
contacts with representatives of other de- 
partments in the University, concerned in 
any manner with research in child devel- 
opment. Education, household science, 
hygiene, pediatrics, psychology, social eco- 
nomics and zodlogy are among the depart- 
ments which have become more or less 
closely associated with certain of our re- 
search activities, and which have given in- 
dispensable aid in helping us to plan and 
carry on a number of joint projects. From 
outside the University, codperation has 
also been established with the school sys- 
tems of Berkeley and Oakland, with local 
Parent-Teacher and Public Health organi- 
zations, with over one hundred physicians, 
and with two private institutions in which 
nutritional experiments have been con- 
ducted. 

The operation of a joint research project 
may be illustrated by a recently completed 
survey of California nursery schools and 
day nurseries, developed with especial ref- 
erence to the use of these groups in high 
school teaching. The survey has been in 
charge of a member of the Education De- 
partment, assisted by one of our research 
workers. Attention has been given to the 
régime for each group, the personnel of 
pupils and teachers, the physical plant and 
equipment and the arrangements (where 
these have been established) for the par- 
ticipation of high school students in any 
phase of the nursery program. In a bul- 
letin now being published, a description is 
given of several nursery school experiments 
in which girls (and boys!) of secondary 
grades have shown an eagerness and an 
unexpected competence in assignments in- 
volving observational work with young 
children, or involving assistance in garden- 
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ing or in domestic work in connection with 
a nursery school. As a phase of pre- 
parental education, the possibilities in this 
field are distinctly promising. 

A very different type of research is rep- 
resented by a survey undertaken jointly 
with the Department of Zodlogy, which is 
concerned with the study of intestinal para- 
sites as related to physical and mental de- 
velopment and school progress. In the pres- 
ent stage of this inquiry, families are being 
investigated in which one member of a sib- 
ship has a positive record for certain patho- 
genic organisms. The developmental his- 
tory of this sibling, and his school records 
if he is of school age, are considered in re- 
lation to that of his brothers and sisters, 
and an attempt will also be made to deter- 
mine specific changes under treatment. Re- 
search assistants from the Departments of 
Zoblogy and Psychology are codperating in 
this field of work. 

Space is lacking, in this brief account, 
to present the other research enterprises 
which the Institute has undertaken. Under 
the directorship of Dr. Herbert Stolz, who 
is also Chief of the State Bureau of Pa- 
rental Education, the various research edu- 
cational and welfare activities of the Insti- 
tute have been combined into a unified 
program ; the ultimate effectiveness of such 
a program must rest upon the understand- 
ing and codperation of parents and of the 
workers in allied fields. 

Harowp E. Jones, 
Director of Research, 
Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California. 


BIOLOGY 
During the past three years an attempt 
has been made to determine the extent of 
the knowledge which the average college 
student has when he enters upon his studies 
in that field. The following results were 
obtained from a test given to several hun- 
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dred college students entering Biology 
classes : 


45% state that an oyster is a fish. 

95% state that a robin’s breast is red (one 
student says “flesh-color”). 

10% believe that dragons exist (most of them 
stated that dragons are found in swamps 
and forests of the tropics). 

5% believe that warts are a result of han- 
dling toads. 

85% do not know what the theory of evolution 
teaches. 

25% say it teaches that man descended 
from monkeys. 

15% say that he descended from other 
anthropoid apes. 

10% say he descended from gorillas. 
Remainder say that man is said to have 
descended from other mammals. 

One student wrote “Evolution is the 
theory that man descended from 
Heaven.” 

A few state that it says fish are ancestors 
of man. 

90% believe that stars are five-pointed in shape. 

60% believe that evolution contradicts the crea- 
tion account in Genesis. 

20% believe that evolution does not contradict 
the creation account in Genesis. 

20% are doubtful whether or not the two ac- 
counts can coincide. 

85% believe that a whale is a fish. 

90% believe that a bat is a bird. 

80% believe that sponges are plants. 

65% believe that corals are plant formations. 

70% state that bacteria are animals. 

55% say that goitre is a disease of the muscles 

of the neck. (One says “It is rheumatism, 

only it gets you in the neck.” Another: 

“Tt is the enlarging of the larynx.”) 

state that the longest bone in the body is 

the spine. 

60% did not know that grasshoppers could fly. 

95% say that the best way to lift a rabbit is by 
his ears. 

60% believe that bees gather honey from 
flowers. 

80% could not give a definition of an animal 
which would distinguish it from a plant. 


5% 


i) 
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(One: “Something that moves on feet.” 
Another: “A living organism requiring 
food and water.” Another: “A beast.”) 

5% believe that butterflies are born from 
butterfly eggs. 


The students who took this test repre- 
sented typical high school graduates of 34 
different states. The tests were given to 
students of representative colleges. 

J. H. Fursay, 
Taylor University, 
Upland, Ind. 


A BALANCED SERIES OF CLOTHING 
PROBLEMS FOR COLLEGE CLASSES 


The piece of work from which this ab- 
stract was written is a continuation of a 
thesis presented last year by Miss Alice 
Rosenberger. It consists of 280 suggestive 
problems arranged in series. 

Objectives were formulated and an at- 
tempt was made to suggest an interest ap- 
proach which would orient the student’s 
thinking and establish a relationship be- 
tween the subject and everyday living. 

Six large abilities and twenty-six sub- 
abilities were listed and for each a series 
of problems was planned, each series to 
consist of inductive problems to establish 
the principles involved, judgment or rea- 
soning problems to test principles, and 
creative problems to test ability to do origi- 
nal planning and executing. The problems 
increase in difficulty as the series pro- 
gresses and are supposedly of sufficient 
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number to develop a given ability. Each 
series is composed of group problems end- 
ing in an individual problem. The prob- 
lems were carefully analyzed, scored and 
rescored until each problem was considered 
good. No problem was used which scored 
less than 85% when judged by the follow- 
ing score card.? 


1. A problem must be true to life, ie., it 
must represent a typical life situation 5% 
2. A problem must be interesting by reason 
of: connection with some interesting 
fact outside of the course; appeal to 
at least one natural impulse......... 
3. A problem must be of the proper scope 
GREE Sdn sonencendeaeness 
4. A problem must call for a good quality 
Oe TN dvtccncsccsexccsecdccéa 


There is not a lack of material for prob- 
lems in clothing for college classes. Scor- 
ing a problem brings it up to a given stand- 
ard, the score depending upon its relation 
to other problems and its position in the 
series. As is the case of the single prob- 
lem, rearrangement and reorganization im- 
prove the quality of a series. 

The value of this series cannot be deter- 
mined until it is used in teaching and it 
is proven that the problems are of suffi- 
cient number to develop the desired abili- 
ties. 

Mary Lee Tay or, 
KATHERINE CRANOR, 
Home Economies Division, 
Iowa State College. 


*Booklet of Teaching Skills, by Professor W. H. Lancelot, Iowa State College. 
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SUPERVISORS TO MEET AT CLEVELAND 

The ninth annual convention of the 
group formerly known as the National 
Conference on Educational Method, more 
recently as the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
and now accepted as a major department 
of the National Education Association, will 
be held in Cleveland during the last week 
in February in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
There will be three sessions. On Tuesday 
morning the program will be devoted to 
papers and addresses on ‘‘Next Steps in 
Supervision.’’ The speakers at this meet- 
ing will be as follows: Miss Julia L. Hahn, 
Primary Supervisor in San Francisco, Miss 
I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Maryland, Mr. Arthur Gist, Director 
of Practice at the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, Dr. James F. Hosic, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University. 
The president of the Department, Miss 
Mary A. S. Mugan, will preside. 

The second program, on Wednesday 
morning, will present the yearbook which 
has been prepared by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. L. J. Brueckner, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The general topic of 
the yearbook is ‘‘Scientific Method in Su- 
pervision.’’ It includes contributions from 
twenty-five different authors well known 
in American education. Most of the chap- 
ters are of distinctly scientific character. 
Dr. Brueckner will present the yearbook, 
after which four of the leading contribu- 
tors will discuss their studies; two mem- 
bers of the society will then evaluate the 
yearbook as a whole. Among the speakers 
who will take part in this program are: 


Professor Horn of the University of Iowa, 
Professor Douglas Waples of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, and Miss Prudence Cut- 
right of the Department of Research, 
Minneapolis. These two sessions will be 
held at the Hotel Hollenden. 

The third session will be a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Statler on Wednesday 
at twelve o’clock. This will be an execu- 
tive session for members only, with admis- 
sion by card. Professor Barr of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, first vice-president of 
the society, will preside. The main topic 
for discussion will be the aims and policies 
of the organization. Among the matters to 
be discussed will be the policy as to year- 
books. This will be presented by Dr. 
Brueckner, chairman of a special commit- 
tee, including the Executive Committee of 
the Department and three others. An- 
nouncement as to the yearbooks for 1929 
and 1930 will be made at this time. Reser- 
vations for the luncheon should be made 
as early as possible. Tickets will be $2.00. 
Applications should be addressed to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James F. Hosic, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISION 


The second yearbook of the National 
Conference of Supervisors, formerly the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method, is devoted to reports on the tech- 
nique of the evaluation of teaching. About 
twenty-three chapters are included under 
the following main heads: 


1. The Present Status of the Problem. 

2. Techniques Based on Aspects Relating to 
the Pupil. 

3. Techniques Based on Aspects of Teacher 
Activity. 
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4. Techniques Based on Aspects of the 
Recitation. 

5. Techniques for Evaluating the Methods of 
Making Objective Studies of Classroom 
Procedure. 

6. Techniques for Securing Teacher Partici- 
pation in the Study of Educational 
Problems, 


Writing of the purposes of the yearbook 
as a whole, the chairman of the yearbook 
committee, Dr. L. J. Brueckner, states that 
the aim of the committee has been ‘‘to make 
available for supervisors in a compact form 
descriptions of various techniques that have 
been devised, by means of which the super- 
visor can analyze the educational situation 
from various angles in a much more definite 
way than is possible by the use of conven- 
tional methods.’’ 

“One of the chief merits of these objec- 
tive procedures,’’ he says, ‘‘is that they 
supply the supervisor with tools by means 
of which he can secure factual data con- 
cerning activities in the classroom to sup- 
plement the valuable information secured 
through standardized tests of achievements 
in academic subjects. The techniques also 
assist the teacher to analyze his work and 
to compare his procedures with those of 
others. Present standards for evaluating 
the quality of the instruction are almost 
wholly subjective and there is little agree- 
ment among supervisors as to the merit of 
teaching observed. Experiments have 
shown the possibility of securing greater 
reliability and validity of teacher rating 
by: (1) defining what good teaching is as 
established by the discovered principles of 
education ; (2) stating the elements of gocd 
teaching in terms of definite, observable, 
objective teacher and pupil activities that 
are understood by all who must evaluate 
the teaching art.’’ 

It is believed that the use of such objec- 
tive procedures as are described in this 
yearbook will greatly increase the efficiency 


of supervisors, since their work will be 
placed on a much more definite basis than 
hitherto. The more accurate and complete 
the information is that is available concern- 
ing the status of teaching in a given situa- 
tion, the more adequately can the super- 
visory program be adapted to the actual 
needs of the pupils and teacher. In addi- 
tion, the work of the supervisor will be 
more satisfying since it will be based on 
tangible, definite information and will not 
be so largely a matter of guess work as it 
has been hitherto. 

In the January number of EpucaTionaL 
MerTuHop the table of contents, together with 
the names of the contributors to the second 
yearbook, will be printed in full. It is ex- 
pected that the volume will run to about 
275 pages as in the case of the yearbook for 
1928. Members of the Department in good 
and regular standing, whose dues are paid 
before the date of the annual meeting in 
Cleveland, will be entitled to receive the 
yearbook without extra charge. The price 
to institutions and individuals not members 
of the Department will probably be $1.50. 
Correspondence with regard to the year- 
books of the Department of Supervisors 
may be addressed to the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. Copies of the first 
yearbook, entitled Educational Supervi- 
sion, can still be secured. 

PARENTAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Of more than ordinary interest is the 
announcement contained in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin of the State Uni- 
versity of Ohio for October 3 that a 
department for parental education has been 
established in that institution. Mrs. Jessie 
Allen Charters has been added to the staff 
of the College of Education and will direct 
courses in adult-parental education. Dr. 
George F. Arps, Dean of the College, states 
that he ‘‘believes this service will measur- 
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ably contribute to the understanding of the 
nature and development of the child and 
to the collection and distribution of the 
best scientific literature for all, especially 
parents who are concerned with the mak- 
ing of effective citizens.’’ Courses will be 
offered in the training of children, leader- 
ship of parents’ study groups, home proj- 
ect supervision, principles and problems of 
parental education, and other courses as 
oceasion arises. The program of this new 
division will bring together courses relating 
to parental education that are at present 
scattered through the other departments of 
the University. One of the first requests 
to come in from those interested has been 
for an informal survey of freshman sub- 
jects for a group of mothers of incoming 
freshman girls. 
STATE CONVENTION OF NORMAL 
SCHOOL FACULTIES 

In several of the larger states in which 
many normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
are located, it is the custom to hold an an- 
nual conference for the faculties of these 
institutions. Such a meeting was held in 
Syracuse on October 11 and 12 for the 
staffs of the teacher training institutions 
in the State of New York. The main busi- 
ness of the conference was to proceed with 
the work begun two years ago in revising 
the curricula for the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers. The work has advanced 
to the point where preliminary outlines in 
mimeograph form will be ready for use by 
September, 1929. 

One interesting feature of the occasion 
was the definite attempt to organize the 
teaching bodies of each of the schools rep- 
resented to carry on the work of the school 
in the absence of the members of the fac- 
ulty. This arrangement, it is believed, re- 
sulted in extremely worth-while activities 
for the students. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the total faculty membership of these in- 
stitutions was present at the conference. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN GERMANY— 
SUMMER OF 1929 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Cen- 
tral Institute for Education and Instrue- 
tion of Berlin announce a tour of Ger- 
many’s educational institutions for the 
summer of 1929. This tour is organized by 
the Central Institute, which operates under 
the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of 
Education and the German Federal Minis- 
try of the Interior. 

The visitation of schools will begin on 
June 17, 1929, either at Hamburg or at 
Bremen, and will continue for six weeks, 
disbanding just before the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations Confer- 
ence in Geneva, which meets the last week 
in July. The tour will include the most 
prominent German cities, among which will 
be Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel, Berlin, 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, 
Gera, Jena, Weimar, Niirnberg, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Weis- 
baden, Coblenz, Mainz, Bonn, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, and Essen. 

The members of the party will assemble 
at Bremen or Hamburg, the starting point, 
arriving there by any route which they 
desire. The Central Institute will have 
complete charge of the party while in Ger- 
many, although the group will be accom- 
panied by a member of the International 
Institute. The total expense for each mem- 
ber for the time spent in Germany (ap- 
proximately six weeks) will be $350.00. 
This will include second-class railway 
travel, food, hotels, and transportation to 
schools and hotels within the cities. 

There will be twenty-five in the party 
and membership will be limited to those 
who have some command of the German 
language. Anyone interested in this visi- 
tation tour may secure fuller information 
from Dr. Thomas Alexander, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 




















THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


The latest volume in the series of books 
on supervision edited by Messrs. Barr and 
Burton is no less valuable than its prede- 
ecessors and even better written. The au- 
thors, Professor Ayer of the University of 
Texas and Professor Barr of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, have both had excep- 
tional opportunity to study the problems of 
supervision in cities where it is unusually 
well organized, the one in Seattle and the 
other in Detroit. The result is a volume? 
that leaves little to be desired until such 
time as the newer conceptions of super- 
vision now developing shall have borne 
fruit in a new alignment and new relation- 
ships. 

The authors state that they have had in 
mind a text to serve in general courses in 
school administration that include a section 
on supervision and also as background ma- 
terial in courses for supervisors themselves. 
The book that they have produced will un- 
doubtedly serve both these purposes ad- 
mirably. 

No attempt was made to propose an ideal 
supervisory organization. On account of 
the confusion and contradictory practices 
existing, the authors thought this impossi- 
ble. The book is, therefore, mainly an ac- 
count of how supervision is now actually 
organized, not a guide to reorganization. 
It does, however, provide the necessary 
foundation for a thorough investigation of 
the subject with a view to such reorgani- 
zation. 

The seven chapters devoted to a system- 
atic presentation and evaluation of present 
conditions are preceded by a sketch of the 

*The Organization of Supervision. 
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history of supervision and followed by a 
chapter on principles of efficiency by which 
to judge supervisory organization. These 
principles are of course philosophically, not 
scientifically, derived. 

Among the noticeable features of the vol- 
ume are an attempt to make a definition of 
supervision sufficiently comprehensive to 
identify the function wherever found, not 
merely in the helping of teachers. The 
titles referred to in the footnotes are gath- 
ered not at the close of the chapters but in 
one alphabetical list at the close. Quota- 
tions from other numbers of the series al- 
ready issued appear but they are less nu- 
merous than in Supervision of Instruction 
by Barr and Burton. The junior editor 
of the series, Professor Burton, contrib- 
utes a brief introduction, in which he points 
out that the authors have presented a con- 
siderable body of data on supervision not 
hitherto available. 

J. F. H. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 

The Individual Pupil in the Manage- 
ment of Class and School,? by Dr. Paul 
Mort, shows teachers what facts concerning 
the environment, ability, achievement, and 
health of each pupil must be available if 
the teacher is to help the child succeed to 
the maximum degree along those lines 
which will be of the most benefit to him. 
It provides administrative aids whereby 
such facts may be obtained and recorded in 
the most economical way and arrayed in a 
very effective manner. It shows teachers 
how classroom instruction may be adjusted 
to meet the needs of each child through the 
aid of the facts obtained. 


By Fred C. Ayer and A. 8. Barr, Appleton, 1928. 


* The Individual Pupil in the Management of Class and School. By Paul R. Mort. 
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Dr. Mort presents in an understandable 
and interesting way the theories underly- 
ing the individual treatment of children; 
he succeeds in applying these theories not 
only to instruction in the elementary grades 
but to instruction in the high school as 
well. 

The results of a large number of research 
studies involving thousands of students in 
different parts of the country are reported 
in a clear, definite, straightforward manner 
that can easily be interpreted by those who 
do not have statistical and technical train- 
ing. A large number of interesting illus- 
trations and examples further clarify the 
text. It is, therefore, well adapted for the 
use of classes in normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges and can be used effectively by 
superintendents and principals in training 
teachers in service. 

This book is one of the most stimulating 
and, withal, one of the most practical edu- 
cational books which have come to the at- 
tention of the writer in several years. It 
is a significant contribution to educational 
literature. 

ZENOs E. Scort. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 

A historical study, when thoroughly 
done, always serves as a basis of orientation 
in any department of life. Dr. Harris has 
taken as his starting point difficulties and 
conflicts in the conception of school disci- 
pline or control in general but with special 
reference to the elementary school.2 In 
order to secure a background as a basis of 
perspective and orientation he has made 
a careful, laborious, and painstaking sur- 
vey of discipline in both theory and prac- 
tice as it is revealed in educational litera- 
ture from the time of the beginning of the 
elementary school systems in the United 
States until the present. 
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The different attitudes that have ap- 
peared with reference to the aspect of con- 
trol in elementary education in the United 
States have been clearly stated. The con- 
ditions out of which such conceptions have 
arisen have been described in an illuminat- 
ing manner. The interaction of social de- 
mands and conceptions of life has been 
clarified through showing their reflection 
in school procedure. 

The author finds discipline so combined 
with other topics in current literature that 
it cannot be separated. He finds vestiges 
of old theories of control that are no longer 
tenable on any logical ground still in- 
trenched in custom, habit, and prejudice. 
He finds also certain weaknesses in current 
conceptions of education in that they do 
not sufficiently emphasize the function of 
the teacher. In consequence of such con- 
siderations he suggests the advisability of 
a concentrated effort to develop a general 
unified conception of control that is con- 
sistent with recent scientific evidence. Such 
a conception should, he believes, recognize 
both the impulse of the child and the de- 
mands of society. No longer will purposes, 
problems, or interests be sought as ready- 
made entities in the heads of children. No 
longer will instincts be recognized as the 
predeterminers of behavior. Such a con- 
ception of control, when more definitely 
formulated and explicitly developed, should 
not merely represent an attitude toward 
discipline in the narrow sense but should be 
considered as a way of viewing the whole 
educative process. It should then be con- 
ceived as a modification of such concep- 
tions as self-realization and growth as these 
are understood in current educational dis- 
cussion. 

Whatever one may think with regard to 
defining the educative process in terms of 
control, there can be little doubt that it 
needs redefining . It seems reasonably cer- 


* Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. By Pickens E. Harris. Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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tain also that in such redefinition some of 
the weaknesses in current conceptions to 
which Dr. Harris has referred should be 
overcome. It should at least reflect the 
emphasis which he wishes to make in his 
conception of control. Such a work should 
be of use to any teacher who wishes to get 
areal perspective based upon scholarly in- 
vestigation of the status of control in the 
elementary school. It should fill a definite 
place in college and personal libraries gen- 
erally. It will doubtless be employed by 
many instructors in courses in history of 
education and will be helpful to others in 
courses in method and management. 


JOHN P. WYNNE. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 


A fine combination of authors, those who 
wrote The Teaching of Home Economics— 
Clara M. Brown, the practical specialist in 
home economics education, and Alice H. 
Haley, of wide experience in the supervi- 
sion of classroom problems! The result of 
such collaboration could scarcely fall short 
in vivid realism or practical philosophy.* 

The result of this coéperative effort is al- 
most uncanny in its integration of educa- 
tional philosophy, psychology, curriculum 
theory and practice, and practical sugges- 
tions for objective measurements, all fo- 
eused upon the teaching of home economics. 
Nor does the reader experience any sense of 
mental indigestion as he reads the well-or- 
ganized material. It is well-analyzed and 
clearly stated. It is convincing to the 
reader that to these two women educational 
science is not a veneer but has become to 
all intents and purposes ‘‘bred in the 
bone.’? 

The laws of learning have lost nothing 
in clarity of statement through their spe- 
cifie application to the field of home eco- 
homies studies; in fact, because of selec- 
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tion of clear-cut illustrations in a tangible 
field, the chapter devoted to them may well 
be used to clarify this aspect of education 
in professional classes other than those in 
home economics. Chapter IV, ‘‘The Psy- 
chological Method of Teaching,’’ defines in 
no uncertain terms the clear distinction be- 
tween the old and new in teaching method. 
In Chapter V, ‘‘Objectives of Home Eco- 
nomics Education,’’ our friends the ‘‘seven 
cardinal principles’’ are again given a 
‘“close-up,’’ in order that the share of home 
economies education in meeting them may 
be defined; and the chapter is both inter- 
esting and illuminating. 

Of unusual value to the many school 
systems which are in the process of curri- 
culum revision should be the chapter on 
‘‘Determining the Content of the Curri- 
culum’’ (Chapter VI). Briefly but clearly 
various positions in curriculum construc- 
tion are stated, with the selection and adap- 
tation of some specific theses from Part II 
of the Twenty-sizth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
In addition to these statements the authors 
have defined succinctly the various methods 
held by curriculum builders as effective 
bases for determining content. This care- 
fully stated material, condensed from 
many pages of more intensive material, 
should provoke the student and the teacher 
of home economics to further study of 
the source material with clearer insight 
as a result of the survey provided in the 
text. 

This section of the book is aptly illus- 
trated from the field of home economics. 
The subject matter content emerges as fun- 
damental to a clear appreciation of the 
more general education theories. Through- 
out the book, the reader is impressed by the 
essential knowledge and appreciation of 
this extensive field which enables the au- 


*The Teaching of Home Economics. By Clara M. Brown and Alice H. Haley. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1928. 
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thors so wisely to select the specific illus- 
trations. 

Chapters VIII and IX, treating the or- 
ganization of home economics in the all-day 
school and in evening and part time classes, 
will be especially valuable to those who are 
working in codperation with the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. However, 
the content of Chapter VIII is applicable 
for the most part to the field of general 
household arts. There may be questions 
of validity in the minds of educators who 
are frankly critical of the overlapping of 
home economics with the legitimate content 
of other subjects in the curriculum. 

The authors face squarely the problems 
of time allotment, the teaching load, the 
need for graded sequence, the course pre- 
requisites, and reasons why home economics 
is not elected by more high school pupils. 
The last topic is very satisfactorily devel- 
oped. The topic, ‘‘Home Economics for 
Boys,’’ emphasizes the need for this work, 
and cites a number of instances of such 
courses, with sources of information; but 
one wishes that the book might have sug- 
gested more adequately various approaches 
and courses in the much needed field, and 
other schemes for promoting this phase of 
education. 

Perhaps the high spot of this contribu- 
tion is to be found in Chapter XIV, ‘‘ Meas- 
uring the Results of Instruction,’’ for to it 
the authors have brought unique effort 
based upon pioneer work. Again it is 
vividly presented, skilfully condensed ma- 
terial, and the illustrations are clear cut. 
New type examinations are well described 
and suggest much individual work of a 
constructive nature for students and teach- 
ers, and home economics educationists will 
appreciate especially the crystallization of 
the work that has been accomplished in this 
field. 

The appendix is rich in suggestions for 
source material and in actual material of 
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value to students and teachers of home eco- 
nomics—the type of material which often 
necessitates a search and a long delay in 
assembling it. 

A review of this book would be incom- 
plete which failed to express appreciation 
of the excellent index, the well-stated ques- 
tions which follow each chapter and serve 
to carry thinking forward, and the refer- 
ences which suggest further reading in re- 
lation to the chapter contents. 

This book is a welcome addition to home 
economies literature. Its special contribu- 
tions lie in its clear-cut application to home 
economics of much general educational ma- 
terial concerned with laws of learning, 
modern psychology, and curriculum con- 
struction. It is sufficiently simple in its 
treatment to be satisfactorily used in col- 
lege classes of home economics education, 
and adequately stimulating in the diree- 
tion of more intensive study to be use- 
ful to graduate students and teachers in 
the field. 

The reader will be left with two unsatis- 
fied needs that possibly only time and 
further collaboration and research can 
meet—needs which are constantly whetted 
by the general educationist as well as by 
home economists—‘‘ What is the fundamen- 
tal distinction between general and voca- 
tional home economics ?’’—and ‘‘ How can 
the overlapping of education for home liv- 
ing in the various subjects in the curricu- 
lum be more adequately codrdinated and 
integrated?’’ The chapter on ‘‘Related 
Subject Matter’’ (Chapter VII) suggests 
possibilities which are capable of expansion 
into fields other than science, art, and the 
social sciences, which are_ specifically 
treated. 

The book is suggestive to the research 
worker in the many lines of investigation 
which it leads the thinking mind to con- 
template. 

Cora M. WINCHELL. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
AN OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the Journal of Education for October 
15 there appeared the first of a series of 
articles by Dr. William A. McKeever of 
Topeka, Kansas, on ‘‘ A New Philosophy of 
Education.’’ In the first installment, en- 
titled ‘‘The New Foundation—Human Na- 
ture,’’ the writer indicates the general pur- 
pose and point of view of his discussion. 
He declares that our entire educational 
structure is becoming topheavy and likely 
to tumble because of the lack of an ade- 
quate foundation. This he thinks can be 
built only by taking due account of the 
fundamental elements in human nature. 
In what is called ‘‘human behavior,’’ he 
finds four ‘‘eternal, instinetive’’ urges or 
desires for expression. These he denomi- 
nates (1) the instinct for play; (2) the 
instinct for industry; (3) the instinct for 
friendship; and (4) the instinct for wor- 
ship. 

Continuing in the number for October 
22, Dr. McKeever presents ‘‘The New In- 
strument of Education—Experience,’’ and 
in that for October 29, ‘‘The New Ap- 
proach,’’ namely, by way of a consideration 
of the subconscious mind. Whether all 
readers will agree that there is adequate 
data to support Dr. McKeever’s analysis, 
there can be no doubt that his articles will 
stimulate thought and discussion. 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


The state educational association offices 
of about three-fourths of the states have 
entered into a codperative arrangement for 
the maintenance of a bureau of service lo- 
cated in Chicago. One of the activities of 
this new bureau is to assist the journals or 
organs of these associations in obtaining 
first rate materials for publication. Dur- 
ing the present school year a series of six 
articles dealing with phases of the elemen- 


tary school curriculum, written by na- 
tionally known specialists, is appearing in 
all the magazines in this group. In the 
September magazines Professor Ernest 
Horn of the State University of Iowa dis- 
cussed briefly the present status and lines 
of progress in the teaching of spelling. In 
October Professor William 8S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago followed with a sim- 
ilar condensed and pointed treatment of 
the teaching of reading. Taking for his 
topic, ‘‘Types of Teaching Reading,’’ Pro- 
fessor Gray first sums up the traditional 
methods of handling the subject which we 
are now leaving behind. He then describes 
five outstanding methods of giving children 
the opportunity to learn to read. These 
he calls: 


1. A rich and varied program of activities 
during the reading period. 

2. Wide reading in all school activities, 

3. Systematic guidance in the development of 
appropriate reading attitudes, habits, and 
skills that involve reading. 

4. Organizing teaching in large, interesting 
units, 

5. Provision of wide opportunity for inde- 
pendent reading and study. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE PRINCIPAL 


Among recent additions to the growing 
literature of the elementary school princi- 
palship we note an article in the American 
Educational Digest for October, by Mr. 
Warren A. Roe, principal of the Belmont 
Avenue School in Newark, New Jersey. 
This writer seeks to define the fundamen- 
tal opportunities and responsibilities of the 
principal that lie behind the ordinary tasks 
of organization and administration. Teach- 
ers, he thinks, may be well trained, may 
have adequate scholarship, may possess ex- 
cellent technique and a good point of view, 
and still fail of their highest attainments 
because of their lack of something which 
modern principals must be able to supply. 
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This may be fairly summed up in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘inspiring leadership of a scien- 
tifically trained educator who knows how 
to study the work of a school and how to 
lead and guide others in doing this.’’ Mr. 
Roe gives concreteness to his contention by 
including illustrations of the work of a 
committee appointed to make a study of 
the recitation and similar activities. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CURRICULUM OF 
CHILD ACTIVITIES 


For some time the teachers of Kalamazoo 
have been engaged in an earnest effort to 
revise the educational program of the 
schools of that city under the leadership 
of Superintendent E. H. Drake. Writing 
of this movement in American Childhood 
for October, Mr. Drake sets forth the fun- 
damental philosophy upon which the whole 
effort is based. He regards ‘‘the child ac- 
tive’’ as the intrinsic factor in the educa- 
tive situation. All children, he says, en- 
gage more or less in all of the permanent 
types of childhood activity. Most of these 
are identical with the activities of adults. 
The classification of these activities is as 
follows: 


1. Activities that indicate the child’s high 
identity with family life. Imitative and 
representative tendencies utilized. 

2. Activities that show the child’s interest in 


exploring, investigating, experimenting, 
and testing out environmental experi- 
ences, 


3. Activities that show the child’s interest in 
making and beautifying products for real 
or play needs. 

4. Activities that the child is led into through 
his desire for social satisfactions. 

5. Activities that the child is led into 
through his desire to tell, to communicate 
ideas. 

6. Activities whereby the child’s satisfaction 
in recreational pursuits is expressed; de- 
light in bodily activity, in the rhythm and 
joy of song, in the rhythm of the dance, 
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in the expression of dramatic mood, in 
the joy of a book, in participating in 
games, in enjoying or contemplating 
beauty of form or color in nature and in 
art. 


In order that teachers may have a guide 
for the study of children’s activities, Super- 
intendent Drake has prepared a form for 
recording them. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


Among the recent developments in the 
field of the public library is that in which 
the county library becomes the center for 
the use and distribution of books to the 
people of its community. An excellent il- 
lustration of this service is presented in 
School Life for October by Miss Julia G. 
Babcock. She tells in some detail how the 
public library in Bakersfield, California, 
has established branch libraries in eight 
towns in Kern County of that state and ar- 
ranged for the distribution of books from 
no less than 238 stations. In addition to 
books, maps, globes, pictures, records, films, 
and even projecting apparatus are supplied 
to schools. The article as a whole shows 
both the extent to which the public libraries 
are fulfilling their possibilities and how 
equalization of opportunity for children 
may be brought about. 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Childhood Education for October is 
edited by Miss Laura Frazee, Supervisor 
of Primary Schools in Baltimore. This 
number contains accounts of how the in- 
dividuality of children is respected in vari- 
ous institutions, such as private schools, 
public schools, and teachers’ colleges, par- 
ticularly in Baltimore. The most elaborate 
of these is on the work of the Research 
Bureau, by John L. Stenquist, Director of 
Educational Research in Balitimore. In 
this city intelligence tests are used as & 
means of assisting in the classification of 
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A series of 
record cards have been provided upon 
which scores can be recorded. One out- 
standing device is the Baltimore Packet 
Record System for keeping an account of 
each pupil’s school history. All of these 
devices are carefully explained and illus- 
trated by cuts. 

The number as a whole forms an impor- 
tant addition to the body of available in- 
formation on this topic and will no doubt 
be frequently referred to. 


ADDRESSES AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


On April 10, 1928, Professor William 
Fletcher Russell was installed as Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The Teachers College Record for October 
is devoted in part to addresses delivered 
on this occasion. These include the open- 
ing address by Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, of 
the Board of Trustees, the inaugural ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Holier Alliance,’’ by Dean 
Russell, and an address by Professor John 
Dewey. In the same vein are addresses by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick and Pro- 
fessor I. L. Kandel, delivered before a 
group of German educators who were visit- 
ing the College at the time of the inaugura- 
tion. These are entitled ‘‘The Philosophy 
of American Education”’’ and ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Spirit in Education’’ respectively. 

Dean Russell found his text in the 
Novum Organum. ‘‘They who have han- 
dled the Sciences have been either Empirics 
or Dogmatists.’’ Until recently the dogma- 
tists have prevailed in education. The last 
generation, however, saw the rise of the 
empirics, so that we have today both the 
empiric and the dogmatist. Each has his 
proper function; the problem which rises 
before us is that of harmonizing the two. 
While this may be impossible in the in- 


dividual, it may be achieved in an institu- 
tion. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

Undergraduates—A Study of Morale in 
Twenty-three American Colleges and 
Universities. By R. H. Edwards, J. M. 
Artman, and Galen M. Fisher. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1928. Pp. 369. $4.00. 

Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927. Edited by I. L. Kandel. 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, 1928. Pp. 618. $2.80. 

Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the 
High School. By Maxie N. Woodring 
and Vera Sanford. New York: Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1928. 
Pp. 128. $1.20. 

School Building Management. By Charles 
E. Reeves and Harry S. Ganders. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1928. Pp. 395. $3.75. 

Junior High School Literature. By Wil- 
liam H. Elson, Christine Keck, and Mary 
H. Burris. Book One, Revised; pp. 512; 


$1.40. Book Two, Revised; pp. 576; 
$1.48. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
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